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Donald Nelsons nationwide production drive first produces posters — and problems. 
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The war is being decided 


AT YOUR MACHINE 


Every product, part and piece you turn 
out is that much more for America’s victory; 
every product, part or piece you could turn 


out—but don’t—is that much more for Japan. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 


You Can Turn it BETTER. FASTER. FOR 
LEss...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Caught Between the Pressures 


Contradictory pressures blocking the 
war effort suddenly confront Roosevelt. 

On the battle front, the demand for 
an offensive is stymied by the necessi- 
ties of defense. 

On the industrial front, tough talk 
of conversion bogs down in dickering 
over how tough to be. 

On the labor front, there is the grow- 
ing demand in Congress for a crack- 
down, although the Administration re- 
mains solidly against such action. 

The confusion reflects a fundamental 
dilemma in the President’s mind. He is 
desperately eager that the country con- 
centrate wholeheartedly on war, is con- 
vinced that public sentiment is pre- 
pared to support the most drastic action. 
What holds him back from insisting 
that his lieutenants be really brutal—or 
step aside for men who will be—is an 
extreme sensitivity to the perennial 
charge of dictatorship. He doesn’t want 
people asking ““What are we fighting 
against anyway?” 

e Vox Pop—Roosevelt’s public opinion 
samplers tell him that on domestic 
issues the people are saying three 
things: (1) Give us more production. 
(2) To hell with labor. (3) Keep prices 


in line. 


No Time for NRAism 


One phase of the production dilemma 
is pointed up by the Guthrie resigna- 
tion. Donald Nelson is determined 
that the War Production Board be an 
arm of the government, keeping its eye 
solely on the war in the commands it 
gives to industry. But at the lower 
levels of his staff, tendencies toward 
NRAism—industrial _ self-government— 
keep cropping up. 

The immediate issue is whether the 
men governing an industry shall be 
drawn from its own ranks. In actual 
practice Nelson has not known where 
else to turn for the technical savvy 
required—as revealed in the line-up of 
industrial branch chiefs (BW —Mar.14 
42,p7). 


Personnel Shifts Ahead 


Robert R. Guthrie’s charges that his 
efforts to force drastic conversion were 
stymied by WPB officials playing footy 
with their industries have revived con- 
giessional and public criticism of the 
dollar-a-year system. That system won't 
be wiped out as a result of the investi- 
gations undertaken by the Truman 
Committee and by WPB General Coun- 
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sel John Lord O’Brian. But the furore 
will precipitate a clean-out of some of 
the inheritances from the OPM, a 
cleanout which Nelson so far hasn’t 
been ruthless enough to undertake. 
Production Director William Harri- 
son is on the skids. So is Aircraft Pro- 
duction Boss Merrill C. Meigs—per- 
haps to be replaced by K. T. Keller of 
Chrysler Corp. As Guthrie’s boss, 
Philip D. Reed, head of the Bureau of 
Industry Branches (BW —Mar.14’42, 
p7), will be concerned in any revela- 
tions coming out of the investigations. 


No Complaint About Labor 


Roosevelt thinks the public has got 

labor wrong. He is well satisfied with 
the record on strikes since we entered 
the war, sees no need for Congress to 
disturb a currently happy situation. Al- 
though he is bothered by the nuisance 
of double pay for Sunday work, he has 
no objection to double-time for the 
seventh day’s work when it can’t be 
avoided by staggering a 6-day work 
week. And he definitely wants to keep 
on paying time-and-a-half after 40 
hours. Elimination of overtime rates he 
sees as a morale-destrovying wage cut. 
e Wants More Oomph—Morale is his 
chief labor worry productionwise. It 
bothers him that nobody cheers, no 
flags wave, and no bands play. The 
Production Drive (page 15) is designed 
to whip up the enthusiasm that has 
failed to develop spontaneously. 


Stopping Wage-Price Spiral 


The really tricky labor issue involves 
not production but prices. The Ad- 
ministration will resist, and probably 
with success, any chivvying of labor's 
rights. But it is determined that basic 
wage rates shall not continue to rise 
in a self-generating spiral along with 
the rising cost of living. Living stand- 
ards have got to go down, but a rigid 
statutory formula is not wanted. 

Revived talk of a general freezing of 
wages and prices—reflected in White 
House conferences on the subject, study 
of Canadian experience, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s column—is intended simply 
to keep a sword of Damocles over the 
necks of labor leaders who might be 
inclined to balk at a reasonably tough 
War Labor Board policy. 


Sales Tax Ahead 


The sales-tax campaign is swinging 
into high—and it will be hard to stop. 
A majority of both Senate and House 


revenue committees now favor some 
kind of a sales levy. Most likely choice 
at the moment is a 5% retail tax with 
exemptions for food, medicine, and 
cheap clothing, to bring in a couple of 
billions. 

Adoption of a sales tax coupled with 
Congressional action to cut Morgen 
thau’s revenue demand from $7,610, 
000,000 to about $5,000,000,000 would 
permit elimination of most of the ‘Freas 
ury’s controversial proposals—joint re 
turns, depletion allowances, tax-exempt 
securities—and allow scaling down of 
corporate and individual income-tax in 
creases. 

Renewed impetus for limitation of 
war profits, now coupled with the move 
to pressure labor, may eventuate in writ 
ing up excess-profits taxes to a maximum 
of perhaps 80%, where the Treasury's 
scale now stops at 75%. 

A reduction in the total ‘take will 

make next year’s revenue bill all the 
tougher, but that will be after the Con 
gressional elections and we'll be deeper 
into the war. 
@ Leadership—With the sales-tax drive 
gaining so much momentum, the Presi 
dent may have to come out in favor of 
it in order to stay with his supporters 
Don’t forget that he prepared the way 
for such a shift last January, when he 
said in his budget message that it might 
be necessary to consider a sales tax 
“ater.” 


Rationing, Anyhow 


Plagued by the ferment over th 
sugar “shortage” (BW—Mar.7’42,p15), 
the War Production Board hurriedly dis 
closed plans this week for saving 550,000 
tons by leaning harder on grain for the 
alcohol needed in munitions. This has 
knocked the props from under consumer 
rationing of sugar but rationing will be 
applied just the same and, once on, it 
will stay on for the duration. It’s a war 
psychology move now. 

Besides that, Henderson’s Office of 
Price Administration wants experience 
on wos, “hd articles of general con 
sumption. T'wo pounds a month prob 
ably will be the sugar figure. 


Calling Private Power 


Widespread pooling of consumer 
owned generating capacity in industrial 
plants with that of the utility systems 
is coming soon. War Production Board 
officials were surprised at the large 
amounts of power obtained in this way 
during the Southeastern drought last 
fall. Though plants doing war work have 
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Raymond Loewy, Industrial Designer 
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| Sa the colossus of the free world, Detroit. 
turns its back on sleek streamlined hoods in favor of tank 
treads, grim turrets, and four-wheel truck drives. 


Overnight, Durez plastics and resins automatically join 
the change-over. Steering wheels, dashboards, distributor 
heads, bumper blocks and body finishes of Durez ma- 
terials are being put to military use. 

Spurred by war, the Durez laboratories are everlast- 
ingly at it, too. New phenolic molding compounds, new 
resins, new formulae are providing fresh proof of plas- 
tics’ amazing versatility. 

When victory’s won...and plastics can take their place 
on the peace-time assembly lines once again... what an 
auto show they'll help Detroit to put on for America! For 
Durez Plastics are the materials of “tomorrow.” But let 
Raymond Loewy, who designed the ’42 Studebaker car, 


give you a thumb-nail sketch of the part plastics will play 
in the Victory Automobile Show ... 


“In 1932, the automotive industry used less than 10) 
plastic parts per car manufactured. By 1942, this figure 
had jumped to nearly 100 plastic parts per car. Here is 
the measurement of a basic trend. Sound logic dictates 
that post-war automobile design will lean to greater and 
greater use of plastics. No other man-made material pos- 
sesses their versatility, strength with light weight, and 
mass-production economies.” 


But the automotive industry is no exception. All in- 
dustry must plan ahead for a victorious America. And 
industry must know what a tool it has in hand with plas- 
tics. A request on your letterhead is all that’s needed to 
bring Durez Plastics News to your desk every month- 
keep you abreast of plastics developments. —_ 


DUREZ. . plastics that fit the job 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. BUREZD 


1063 WALCK ROAD, N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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no power to spare, many others that are 
being slowed or shut down by material 
shortages have extra capacity that can 
be put to work in a pool. 


Wheat Penalty 


Secretary Wickard’s men are fairly 
confident that the Supreme Court will 
uphold the 49¢ per bu. penalty on 
wheat marketed in excess of AAA 
quotas, knock out the federal court's 
decision in Dayton that the penalty was 
confiscatory. Officials of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration lean 
on the fact that the penalty was coupled 
with an upping in the loan value of 35¢. 

They are betting, too, that the Su- 
preme Court won't ignore the fact that 
the wheat carryover is double what it 
ever was before and that there’s a fine 
crop coming. 


Forcing Industry on PRP 


WPB has not yet made up its mind 
to issue a formal statement proclaiming 
that the Production Requirements Plan 
is to become the standard form of 
priority aid to war-important industries 
(BW—Mar.14'42,p18). However, con- 
clusive evidence that this is the pattern 
of action which WPB will follow came 
this week when the top-rated tank manu- 
facturing industry was ordered to go on 
PRP. 

Tank builders have been operating 
since December with an A-l-a rating 
granted by various P orders. These have 
been extended to the end of May to 
give the manufacturers time to get or- 
ganized under the Production Require- 
ments Plan. 


Priorities’ Newest Shakedown 


The Bureau of Priorities has just 
undergone one of its periodic reorgan- 
izations. It’s mostly a reshuffling of 
titles aimed at better organization. 

Most of the work on priority orders 
still is done in the industrial and com- 
modity branches. Their recommenda- 
tions go up to Samuel S. Stratton, assist- 
ant chief of the Bureau of Priorities, to 
be made into orders. 

Various special priority projects are 
handled by the bureau’s branches. Henry 
P. Nelson is responsible for the Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan under A. L. 
Williams, and a_ new Distributors 
Branch is headed by Linford C. White. 
The Distributors Branch will adminis- 
ter a plan permitting wholesalers to 
apply for priorities calculated to main- 
tain a two-month inventory (on PD-1-a 
applications). 

Two other branches handle internal 
matters: Education and Industrial Con- 
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tact under E. E. Pratt and Mason Man- 
ghum, and a Review and Approval 
Branch under Stanley L. Phraner. They 
report to Clem C. Crosslan. 


Drug-Control Problem 


Medical supply officials of the British 
Purchasing Commission would like to 
see the United States confine use of 
scarce drug materials to essential prod- 
ucts. They say that, while allied soldiers 
haven't yet suffered through any failures 
to fill lend-lease requisitions on drugs, 
trouble may develop unless domestic 
uses of drugs are restricted. 

War Production Board is still de- 
bating what to do about the drug incus- 
try. Two plans have been advanced: 
(1) Make up a list of all essential drug 
products, thereafter granting raw mate- 


rials priorities only to products on this 
list, or (2) grant the entire drug indus 
try a basic priority rating but restrict 
use of scarce materials by specific orders 
The first puts control on the end prod 
uct, the second puts control on the 
scarce raw material. 


Utility Shield Broken 


Public utility rate regulation has been 
virtually freed from interference by the 
courts. That’s the meaning of this 
week’s unanimous Supreme Court deci 
sion in the case of Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co. of America (BW —Jun.21’41,p25). 

Specifically, the high bench upheld 
the constitutionality of the federa] Nat 
ural Gas Act, the shortcut rate-fixing 
procedures of the Federal Power Com 
mission, an order reducing company 


A an og industrialist moved 
into a tough spot this week, when 
Howard Coonley took over as head 
of the Simplification Branch of the 
WPB’s Bureau of Industrial Con- 
servation. Ever since the bureau was 
set up last fall, simplification has 
been Lessing J. Rosenwald’s per- 
sonal worry. ‘Tinkering by industry 
branches in WPB and _ bickering 
over where simplification leaves off 
and standardization begins have 
caused constant trouble. 

Ex-president and director of the 
American Standards Assn., Coonley 
is an old hand at standardization- 
simplification. As chairman of the 
board of the Walworth Co. (valves 
and fittings), he has long headed the 
valve and fitting industry’s standard- 
ization society. 

Coonley’s name is expected to 
carry weight with government and 
industry alike. He is now a director 
of the National Assn. of Manufac- 
turers and has been both its presi- 
dent and chairman. In the last war 
he served in Washington as vice- 
president of the U.S. Shipping 
Emergency Fleet Corp. and as a 
member of the War Labor Policies 
Board. 

Rosenwald has given Coonley 
carte blanche. He’ll coordinate the 
belated simplification activities of 
WPB industry btanches, the Army, 
the Navy, and the Office of Price 
Administration, and will concentrate 
authority in his bureau. He has 
accepted the assignment only for 
three months, wants to step down 
when the shakeup is completed. 


New Boss for Simplification 


As simplification chief, Coo:ley 
will handle standardization, too—and 
there won’t be any more quibbling 
about which is which. The Stand 
ards Section of OPA’s Consumer 
Division will cooperate on consumer 
“any standards, but Coonley will 

ave the final say. Only exception 
will be consumer goods standards 


which implement price ceilings. 
These will continue to be issued by 
OPA. 


E. W. Ely, who has had active 
charge of simplification under Rosen 
wald, goes back to his important 
full-time job of running the sim- 
plified practice division of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 


How clean is the air you breathe? 
With Willson Air Analysis Instruments 
you can keep an accurate check on 
the air-in your plant assuring proper 
working conditions, = 
scientific air analysis instruments for determin- 


“es, 
ing air and dust conditions in your plant. we 


GOGGLES - RESPIRATORS - GAS MASKS + HELMETS 


Write for complete information on Willson 
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rates for wholesale gas deliveries in IIli- 
nois, FPC’s method and result in fixing 
the company’s valuation, and rates 
yielding 64% as a fair return on that 
valuation. 

@ Clean Sweep—Of vital interest to all 
utilities, the court held: that the con- 
stitution doesn’t prohibit any rate except 
one which is so low as to amount to 
confiscation, regardless of its “reason- 
ableness” otherwise; that rate-making 
bodies are not bound to any specific 
formula unless their statutes so require; 
and that courts can’t intervene in rate- 
fixing except on a clear showing that 
the regulatory commission denied a fair 
hearing, made improper findings, or 
reiched an arbitrary decision. 


No “Premium Bonds” 


Because some retailers have adver- 
tised: “Buy $100 worth of our merchan- 
dise and get a $25 bond free,” the Treas- 
ury has adopted a recommendation of its 
retail advisory committee “that under 
no circumstances shall defense stamps 
or bonds be used as premiums, dis- 
counts, gifts, trade stimulators or be in 
any way associated with the sale of mer- 
chandise.” 

In working on out-of-line advertisers, 
the retail group will start with a lesson 
in economics: that use of bonds or 
stamps for merchandise promotion 
doesn’t square with the nation’s use of 
bond and stamp sales to stave off in- 
flation by draining down purchasing 
power. 


Assembled Ships 


The Maritime Commission has been 
calling its job of building the 10,000-ton 
Liberty ships an “assembly line” propo- 
sition. Now it’s looking wise and mys- 
terious about an assembly line without 
the quotes. This refers to a southern 
shipyard that’s using a revolutionary 
new method of assembling ships of parts 
flowing from inland shops. 

Andrew J. Higgins, the man who's 
doing the job, has a 200-ship contract, 
says ‘he'll eventually get onto a ship-a- 
day basis. Higgins has already made a 
record building small combat ships for 


| the Navy, particularly a troop-landing 
| speed boat of his invention which can 
| skip out onto dry land. 


Changeover for Brady 


As predicted (BW—Feb.7’4z,p8), D:. 
Robert A. Brady has been shifted :.om 
his job as head of the Standards Section 
in OPA’s Consumer Division to the 
more nebulous post of general economic 
adviser to the division. Brady is suc- 


ceeded by W. S. MacLeod, who form- 


erly headed up standardizat 

Standard Oil of N.J. This bac} 
probably will make MacLeod n 
ceptable than Brady to busine 

who have suspected the Consum 
sion of left-wing leanings. Incid 
MacLeod is being mentioned a 

sible successor to Howard ( 

once the reorganization of the ‘ 
fication Branch in WPB is con 
(box, page 7). 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Washington summed up th« 
Near situation” this week by saying 
that Roosevelt had to uphold the pres 
tige of his War Labor Board and that, 
if he wasn’t “tough” with the ‘Toled 
Peoria & Western, he could never hop. 
to be tough with labor. 

License plates for motor cars wi 
undergo the generally expected chang« 
No plates except for new licensces, 
one WPB rule. Old plates will hay 
date tabs not over + in. square. Stee 
rations for plates can’t exceed 10 
the weight used last year. 

OPA means business in its tire ra 
tioning as shown by its first crackdown 
Silverstein’s ‘Tire & Battery Service and 
its president are to get no more deli 
eries of tires and tubes until Junc 
because of sales to unauthorized pu 
chasers. 

Rumors are flying agaiu that Assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Amold wi 
quit soon—but the mongers aren’t his 
friends. 

Michael Straus, one of the New Deal 
top-notch publicity practitioners and 
phrasemaker for caustic Secretary Ickes, 
will help to spark WPB’s production 
drive. 

Relief work being on the way out, 
WPA is turning itself into a regular con 
struction agency. It has already ar 
ranged to provide engineering and con 
tract-letting services on five war pub 
lic works projects—with more scheduled 
to come later. The idea, of course, 1s 
to keep its staff together against the 
evil day. 

Five years ago, as a result of its dairy 
investigation, the Federal Trade Com 
mission complained that there was no 
competition in cheese prices, that the 
were determined at weekly meetings ot 
the Wisconsin Cheese Exchange in 
Plymouth, Wis. This week that charge 
became the principal basis of a Chicago 
grand-jury indictment, naming 1/! 
cheese processors and distributors, in 
cluding Kraft (National Dairy), Bor 
den, Swift, and Armour. Moral: Thu 
man Arnold never forgets. 


Mc 
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Washington Burcau 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . . 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of may). 
Automobile Production. 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. “News-Rec. 4-week daily 2 av. in thousands). . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) ; 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)....... 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). 

Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). . 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100). 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
+Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
¢Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton). 
+Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)................ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... 
+Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.). pea 
Cotton (middling, ten designated Ne as cos doe peateh 
+Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)....... tities. “te 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............00.00000c00ceeees 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.) OPE ae 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s). ; 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years). Serre? 
Sian, ehenemey Sieroter Peake Tiels.. ..... 2. se oe ie 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) . 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks............ 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks......... 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks. . 


Other Securities Held, pierce maior banks 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) a 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series). 


*Preliminary, week ended March 14th. + Revised. 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


§ Lofest 
Week 


*175.2 


97.9 
30,630 
$35,608 
3,357 
3,515 
1,683 


$5,547 


+28% 
224 


181.7 
$19.17 


0.44% 
1.00% 
8% 


25,129 
31,034 
6,959 
865 
15,935 


Preceding 
Week 


+173.3 


97.4 
24,455 
$29,432 
3,392 
3,934 
+1,878 


+84 

47 
$6,732 
$11,518 
+ 419% 
263 


229.2 
153.8 
181.5 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.23 
3.74¢ 
19.3le 
$1.294 
22.50¢ 


65.0 
4.31% 
2.05% 
0.43% 
1.00% 

1% 


24,815 
30,918 
6,902 
870 
15,874 
3,670 
3,210 
2,402 


Month 
Ago 


171.5 


96.2 
29,830 
$25,648 
3,422 
4,079 
1,793 


84 

47 
$5,448 
$11,319 
+ 20% 
210 


228.1 
153.4 
180.2 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.22 
3.74¢ 
19.34¢ 
$1.296 
22.50¢ 


68.2 
4.30% 
2.09% 
0.43% 
1.00% 


% 


24,731 
30,452 
6,862 
854 
15,433 
3,697 
3,357 
2,331 


96.1 
53,165 
$20,610 
3,322 
4,034 
1,927 


9] 

61 
$5,105 
$10,036 
+12% 
169 


218.5 
145.9 
165.6 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.16 
3.50¢ 
17.6l¢ 
$1.322 
22.50¢ 


81.7 
4.30% 
1.94% 
0.32% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,503 
29,230 
6,310 
1,025 
14,496 
3,759 
5,111 
2,255 


99.4 
131,410 
$19,363 

2,984 
3,662 
1,791 


12.054¢ 
$0.84 
3.32¢ 
10.62¢ 
$1.296 
22.5 


2..0¢ 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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SEE HOW 


EXTRA PROTECTION 
Runs in the Family 


for thr 
mounting 


now 7R/ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MEET A WIDER RANGE OF APPLICATIONS 


wider range of jobs. Call our local office or write for 
up-to-the-minute information on Tri-Clad sizes and 


Month by month, rating by rating, General Electric 
has been steadily extending the extra protection 
features* of the open, horizontal Tri-Clad motor to 
many other motors in its a-c line. As a result, you can 
now choose most of your motors from this still-growing 
Tri-Clad motor family and, no matter which type you 
select, you'll find that because of its Tri-Clad ‘‘family 
features’ it will give you excellent performance in a 


/CLAD motors 


ratings now available. General Electric Company, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


*Extra protection against physical damage, electrical breakdown, 
and operating wear and tear. 


BUILT FOR PROTECTION FIRST . .. TO LAST! 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Production Is Turning Up Again 


Speedup in war output begins to pull against the weight 
of curtailment in civilian lines and the index is moving through a 
new high. Situation shifts the base under labor’s demands. 


General MacArthur's flight to Aus- 
tralia; demands in Congress for new 
labor legislation; the resignation of ‘Tex- 
tile Chief Guthrie from the War Pro- 
duction Board; and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s denial of OPA’s 
request to postpone increases in rail- 
road freight rates—these four events 
captured this week’s headlines. But a 
significant business development es- 
caped general notice. It is this: Produc- 
tion has begun to climb again, slowly 
but surely. 


Another High for Index 

For a while—after the automobile 
shutdown—employment, payrolls, and 
aggregate output showed a definite tend- 
ency to slump. But new factories com- 
ing into operation, rapid conversion of 
nondefense plants to armaments, and a 
general step-up in hours worked per 
week have averted a relapse. This is 
clearly indicated this week by Business 
Week’s Index, which reached a new 
all-time high at 175.2. That is 16% 
above a year ago and a full 40% higher 
than the best week of 1937. Further- 
more, as the chart on page 11 shows, 
the rate of gain has been stepping up 
recently. 

Now by no means does this imply a 
straightline advance from here on. 
Countervailing forces are still at work 
in our economy. Thus, lumber and 
shoe operations have slackened off. 
And, of course, curtailment, if not ex- 
tinction, for the duration face numer- 
ous consumer-goods lines—radios, re- 
frigerators, residential building, etc. 

5 the War Production Board 
shortly will put a stop to virtually all 
nondefense construction. As in the last 
war, licenses will be necessary to build— 
and for the most part only military struc- 
tures, arms factories, and homes near 
defense plants will be permitted. Cer- 
tain exceptions will be made on residen- 
tial building of less than $1,000 and 
perhaps some low-cost non-residential 
construction. 


“Real Wages” 


All in all, however, persistent in- 
creases in arms output are more than 


counterbalancing the curtailmert in 
ae War expenditures 
have risen from S71, 000,000 a day in 


December to a daily rate (excluding 
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Sundays and holidays) of more than 
$100,000,000 this month. It is readily 
conceivable that the Business Week 
Index will rise above 200 this year. 
That implies a gain of another 15% 
before the year is out. Yet—and this 
points up the schism in our economy— 
total output of Civilian supplies un- 
doubtedly will be down. 

That means, basically, that the “real 
wages” of the country are on the de- 
cline. It is true that wage rates may 
rise, that money incomes may increase, 
but the goods on which to spend those 
money incomes will not be there. Thus 
labor today no longer is bargaining pri- 
marily for a higher share in present con- 
sumption. Rather it is demanding a 
higher share in national savings, a higher 
share in “future consumption.” What 
happens is this: The savings are in- 
vested in government obligations; then, 
after the war, when supplies are more 
plentiful, workers will be able to use 


their war-earned savings to buy more 
goods. 

And, when labor leaders plead higher 
living costs as justification of wage in- 


creases, they are not meetitig all the 
facts squarely. A particular wage boost 
simply improves the income position of 
one group of workers as against all other 
persons in the country. It does not 
yield more “real wages.” It does, how- 


ever, boost production costs and hence, 
in the long run, prices. That explains 
why Congress, disturbed by demands 
for higher wage boosts in such key in 
dustries as steel, textiles, aluminum, etc., 
is now trying to legislate labor curbs 


40-Hour-Week Problem 


Critical issue, at the moment, is th« 
40-hour week. Under the wage-hour 
law, workers must be paid time-and 
one-half for overtime above 40 hours 
Now Congressmen want to abolish that, 
along with double-time for Sunday work 
But an out-and-out elimination of the 
economic incentive for working long 
hours might well result in absenteeism, 
which has plagued production both in 
Germany and Great Britain. In fact, 
Germany, after abolishing overtime, 
later restored it due to declines in 
output. 

There is much more to be said for 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


SPECULATIVE CONFIDENCE 
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Pearl Harbor, Singapore, and Java 
have done Business Week’s Index of 
Speculative Confidence no good. It is 
now at another all-time low—as invest- 
ors and speculators continue to place 
a diminishing value on a given vol- 
ume of business activity. For, though 


total production has reached record 
highs, stocks have been declining. Ap 
parently, stock-buyers still figure that 
high business volume, by itself, does 
not warrant purchases—what with op 
erating costs rising, taxes in an up- 
trend, and the war outlook uncertain. 
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the doing away with double time on 
Sundays—especially when workers are 
putting in only a straight 40 hours. The 
purpose of Sunday double-time was to 
force employers to pay a premium for 
taking up a worker’s full time during a 
weck. But that does not happen on 
swing-shift, 40-hour-week operations. A 
possible compromise plan would be to 
allow time-and-one-half over 40 hours 
- week, while doing away with the 
1uge premium for Sunday time. 


On Whole Wheat 


British millers and bakers 
soon will be off white flour and 
bread for duration. Big saving 
of shipping space will result. 


On Monday, Mar. 23, British millers 
will grind their last white flour; on Apr. 
6, British bakeries will sell their last 
loaves of white bread; and on Apr. 20 
the last white-flour cakes will appear on 
the tea tables of the British Isles. After 
that, for the duration, all Britain will 
use only whole wheat flour, milled ac- 
cording to standard specifications laid 
down by the Ministry of Food. 

e National Loaf—No one in Britain was 
surprised when Lord Woolton, the 
Food Minister, made the announcement 
last week. Nearly a year ago the Minis- 
try introduced a “National Wheatmeal 
Loaf” (BW—Jan.31’42,p34) which was 


intended to economize on the amount 
of shipping necessary to bring in the 


GAS BY UNITS 


When Canada starts rationing gaso- 
line next month, service-station at- 
tendants will detach one coupon for 
each unit of gasoline delivered. For 
the first month a unit will be 5 gal. 
(Imperial) and 24 gal. will require one- 
half coupon. But if the gasoline short- 
age becomes more acute, the size of 
the unit will be reduced. One year’s 
allotment of coupons costs $1.00. 
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country’s wheat supplies, and to pro- 
vide bread with the greatest possible 
nourishment with the least bulk of raw 
material. 

Another objective was to maintain a 

quality standard for the country at a 
time when some unscrupulous bakers 
were reducing the quality of their prod- 
uct in order to make up for costs that 
were rising faster than the prices al- 
lowed by the Price Controller. 
@ Public Takes Time—The British pub- 
lic was slow in accepting the “National 
Loaf,” despite a barrage of advertising 
from the Food Ministry telling of. its 
virtues. By last summer the loaf ac- 
counted for only 74% of the country’s 
bread sales, though by winter this figure 
had risen to 30%. 

Last week’s move is another economy 
measure. Shipping authorities estimate 
that if all Britain turns to the whole 
wheat flour, it will mean an annual 
saving of nearly 700,000 tons of ship- 
ping space. Since the new bread, ac- 
cording to London officials, will have 
much more Vitamin B, than the old, as 
well as higher iron, calcium, and pro- 
tein value, it is not likely that the pub- 
lic will offer serious opposition to the 
new order. 


Rationed Driving 


Ickes wins his battle to 
limit gasoline where shortage 
is real, but Henderson keeps 
right on with cards for all. 


‘Temporarily, at least, Petroleum Co- 
ordinator Harold L. Ickes and the petro- 
leum industry itself have won the battle 
to confine gasoline rationing to the East 
Coast and the Pacific Northwest where 
the problems of transportation are the 
most serious in the present situation. 

Leon Henderson’s Office of Price Ad- 

ministration is, however, going ahead 
full speed with its plans for card ration- 
ing to consumers of motor fuel through- 
out the United States. 
@ Up to the Stations—The very mild 
rationing program announced late last 
week, while Henderson was in Rio de 
Janeiro, merely provides for a curtail- 
ment of 20% in “gas” deliveries to 
service stations, with rationing to indi- 
viduals under the discretion of the indi- 
vidual service station operators. 

This program is based on the premise 
that conservation of gasoline is neces- 
sary in the areas where shortages resulted 
from heavy Axis sinkings of tanker 
tonnage, combined with diversion of a 
large number of tankers to direct mili- 
tary service. 

@ Henderson’s Angle—Henderson and 
his OPA, however, approach the prob- 
lem from an entirely different point of 
view. They see rationing as a mechan- 
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Embattled Harold Ickes shows sigiis 
of worriment even though he won 
from Leon Henderson the first round 
on rationing gasoline supplies. 


ism to aid in the conservation of tires 
and automobiles and, as such, insist that 
it is just as important to save tires and 
cars in ‘Texas, California and Illinois 
where gasoline storage tanks are virtual], 
running over—as it is in New York and 
New Jersey, where there is an actual 
shortage of petroleum products. 

Both factions agree that it is far more 
necessary to maintain adequate supplies 
of heavy fuel oils to keep the war pro 
duction factories in the industrial East 
Coast area going at top speed, and that 
therefore all gasoline tankers which can 
be converted to carry fuel oils must bx 
so converted. 

@ For the Duration—Shortages in this 
area, far from producing oil fields, ar 
by no means temporary. The possibility 
of alleviating the situation by construc 
tion of the so-called “National Defense 
Pipeline” apparently is out for the dura 
tion. The War Production Board tr 
cently turned down, for the third time, 
Ickes’ request for an allotment of steel 
to build this proposed 24-inch line from 
East Texas to Illinois and the New York 
and Philadelphia refining areas. 

Ickes will fight consumer rationing to 

the last ditch, however, because, the mo 
ment retail rationing is decided upon, 
control of the program passes to Hender 
son, who has been given complete 
charge of all consumer rationing pro 
grams. 
@ Rival No. 2—Ickes is also putting up 
a stiff battle to retain his place on the 
transportation front of the war program 
Defense Transportation Director Joseph 
B. Eastman has indicated that he will 
make an effort to control all petroleum 
pipelines, since these are transportation 
agencies and are included with railroads, 
motor transportation, and inland water- 
ways, under his jurisdiction. 

No matter which way the internal 
fights go, look for less and less gasoline 
for civilian driving. 
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Labor and management delegates at 
this meeting in New York City (one 
of 31 regional sessions) heard War 
Production Board men explain the 
new production drive. On the plat- 


form are Thomas F. Hill (left), re- 
gional labor representative of the 


W PB’s Labor Division, and John W. 


Nickerson, chief of the division’s 


Industry Section. 


Production Drive—With Caution 


WPB moves warily to allay fears of management and 
labor that campaign to boost output is something else in disguise. 
Handpicked plants depended on for good initial showing. 


Donald Nelson’s production drive 
(BW —Mar.7’42,p5) now is reaching the 
men on the machines. Their response 
will make or break the hopes of official- 
dom for a speedy, sustained increase in 
war output. The President, Nelson and 
Hillman of the War Production Board, 
Stimson of the War Department, Knox 
of Navy, Land of the Maritime Com- 
mission and other bigwigs can only 
supply oomphatic direction to a cam- 
paign of propaganda which of itself 
can't turn a nut. 
¢ Cautious Approach—The drive has 
been launched with much fanfare but, 
because a backfire would have demoral- 
izing consequences, there is caution 
back of the inspiring speeches and 
slogans. To make sure that there will 
be early reports.of productive results, 
management and labor officials who 
comprise the field staff of WPB’s Labor 
Division have been seeing to it that the 
drive gets off on the right foot in 24 
important plants. 

These plants were carefully hand- 
picked in an attempt to avoid embar- 
tassing complications from incipient la- 
bor trouble, shortages of labor or mate- 
tials, or other causes which might shut 
the spigot on a spurt in production. 

e Publicity for Achievement—WPB’s 
strategy is to publicize the experience 
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record of achievement in those plants 
where the drive clicks and thus prod 
2,000-odd prime contractors of guns, 
ships, tanks, planes, and machine tools. 
(The campaign for ships will be under 
the Ship Stabilization Committee.) The 
contractors and their employees’ repre- 
sentatives are being informed on meth- 
ods of initiating the drive in their 
plants at a series of 31 meetings in 29 
cities. The opening meetings were held 
Tuesday in New York and Boston. 
After the 31 sessions, the drive is ex- 
pected to travel largely on its momen- 
tum. If it goes over in the plants 
turning out the topflight A-1l-a war stuff, 
it is expected to take hold quickly with 
the rank and file of prime contractors 
and subcontractors making war goods of 
all sorts. 

e First Meeting—The caution with 
which the problem is being approached 
was much in evidence at the New 
York regional management-labor meet- 
ing, presided over by Thomas F. Hill, 
regional labor representative of WPB. 
All of the speeches by WPB’s repre- 
sentatives and consultants emphasized, 
“This is purely a production drive.” 
The clear intent was to convince man- 
agement that the Murray Plan of union 
participation in management had not 
arrived in the guise of a war measure, 


and to convince the unionists that t 


were not being taken in by any 
labor speedup scheme. 


Attendance, around 300, was not 


large as expected, and management 
mainly silent in the discussion px 


Great care was exercised in steerin; 


discussion away from controversia 
tions. The session, which had 
scheduled to run from 10 a.m 
p-m., wound up at noon. 


@ What Drive Covers—As conceived 


Washington, the production dri 
simply an effort to boost the outp 
men and machines. Initiated b 


son, blessed by Hillman and endo 


by employers’ organizations, by 
A.F.L. and the C.I.O., the drive 
a substitute for collective bargaining 


the joint management-labor committ 
set up in the plants are specificall) 


structed to steer clear of matter 


cerning hours, wages, and wo 
conditions. 
The assurances to both labor 


management that there is no inten 
of enabling either of them to horn i 


on the other’s prerogatives are gi 
good faith insofar as Washingtor 
control the application of the 
hundreds of plants scattered pretty 
over the country. 

@ Selection of Committees— I he 


agement members of the plant com 


au 
| 


tees are selected by the managem 


CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 


With 13 of the 
agement production 
ferences already completed, 


drive 


Los Angeles... 3/23 State Building 


Meetings have already be 
falo, Chicago, Hartford, India 
York, Philadelphia, 


York and Philadelphia. 


labor man 


following meetings remain on the 
schedule—all beginning at 10 a.m 


Atlanta .....3/23 Henry Grady Hot 

Birmingham. .3/24 Tutwiler Hotel 

Cincinnati ...3/26 Hotel Gibson 

Cleveland ...3/23 Public Auditorium 

Dallas . .3/26 Baker Hotel 

Denver .3/27 Albany Hotel 

Detroit 3/24 Book-Cadillac Hotel 

Houston 3/25 Rice Hotel 

Kansas City. .3/23 Municipal 
Auditorium 


Minneapolis. .3/27 Hotel Radisson 
New York...3/24 Engincering Society 
Building 
Philadelphia .3/26 ‘Town Hall 
Portland, Ore.3/26 Multnomah Hotel 
San Francisco. 3/24 Western Merchan 
dise Mart 
Seattle ...... 3/27 New Washington 
Hotel 
Toledo ..... 3/25 Macomber High 
School 


held in Baltimore, Boston, Buf 


nN 
apolis, Milwaukee, Newark, New 
Pittsburgh 


Providence, Springfield (Ma 
and St. Louis. Two mecting 
each were scheduled for New 


the employee representatives by the 
employees—about half a dozen to a side. 
W PB stipulates that in those plants or 
departments where the workers belong 
to a union, the union representatives 
shall constitute the labor half of the 
committee. Main committees are ad- 
vised to appoint subcommittees on par- 
ticular phases of the drive and, in large 
plants, to assure complete coverage of 
all units. 

The plant committees are instructed 

to focus their attention on the physical 
problems of production. Suggested in 
WPB’s Official Plan Book are such 
obvious but often neglected factors as 
taking care of tools, preventing break- 
downs, cutting down accidents, and im- 
proving lighting. 
@ Various Incentives—Large dividends 
in increased production are expected 
from the encouragement given to indi- 
vidual workers to exercise their ingenu- 
ity on short-cuts in the handling and 
processing of materials. Prize contests, 
suggestion boxes, and other devices to 
spur individual and collective effort are 
listed in the plan book now being dis- 
tributed (box below). 

Besides WPB, the Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission, Office of Facts and 


Figures, and Office for Emergency Man- 
Hype have had a hand in shaping 
the plans for the production drive. 
WPB would like for the field men con- 
tacting the plants and handling the re- 
gional meetings to be received as Don- 
ald Nelson’s personal representatives. 
Most of them are attached to the Labor 
Relations Branch of Sidney Hillman’s 
Labor Division. The management con- 
sultants attached to this branch are 
headed by John W. Nickerson, of 
Cheney Bros. (silk), and the labor con- 
sultants by Joseph Keenan, secretary of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor and 
Thomas Burns, of the C.I.O. Rubber 
Workers. 

e Difficulties—Various difficulties are 
foreseen. As some companies reap ku- 
dos and profits from top-speed produc- 
tion, the drive is likely to jaundice other 
concerns which can’t make a showing 
because of shortages of labor, materials, 
or machines, lack of orders to permit 
full-time operations. 

Moreover, the assurances by WPB of- 
ficials have not overcome the fear felt 
by some firms that the management- 
labor committees, created as a morale- 
building device, will be captured by 
advocates of the Murray Plan. ‘The 


Basic promotion piece in Nelson’s 
production drive is an oversize book- 
let telling the labor-management 
committees how to go about their 
job of steaming up the program. 
Here is an abstract of the salient 
points in these instructions: 

“A government official has been 
instructed to call together proper rep- 
resentatives of labor znd management 
to establish a joint committee to 
direct the production drive in your 
plant. 

“He has been instructed to make 
sure that this joint committee truly 
represents both management and 
labor and that this committee’s 
function be made permanent for 
the duration of the war. He has 
been further instructed to see to it 
that, in those plants or departments 
where the workers belong to a labor 
organization, the union representa- 
tives will constitute the labor half of 
the joint committee. He is then to 
report to the production drive head- 
quarters the names of the chairman 
and members of the committee. .. . 

“It is the duty of the committee 
to study the plan here presented and 
adapt it. . . . It is important that 
the basic principles be followed. . . . 

“The plant committees must rec- 
ognize that the production drive is 
not a publicity campaign, is not a 
short-term drive. [t will continue for 


Instructions to Committees 


the duration. It is a joint effort on 
the part of government, manage- 
ment, and labor to increase and ac- 
celerate the production of war maté- 
Was a 

“As soon as the committee has 
been set up and has become ac- 
quainted with its responsibilities it 
should undertake the following 
duties: 


“1. Appoint necessary subcommittees. 

“2. Arrange for the erection of a 
production scoreboard. 

“3. Arrange for a study of plant ef- 
ficiency. 

“4. Put up suggestion boxes and ar- 
range for handling suggestions. 

“5, Set up bulletin boards and arrange 
for posting special communiqués and 
other material. 

“6. Establish a method of production- 
news distribution. 

“7. Establish a subcommittee on post- 
ers which will survey the plant for suit- 
able locations. Advise WPB how many 
posters you can use. 

“8. Start a slogan contest. 

“9. Devise a method of informing all 
subcontractors and suppliers about the 
war production drive. Send headquarters 
a list of all your subcontractors, indi- 
cating which ones have undertaken a 
production drive. 

“10. Prepare and submit, not later 
than Apr. 1, a report of progress to the 
Production Drive Headquarters, War 
Production Board, Washington, D. C.” 


impression created by the propric :y 
way in which Phil Murray and 0) ¢ 
C.1.O. leaders indorsed the produ 
drive (BW—Mar.14’42,p5) has not 
been wiped out. 

Washington heard reports this , 
that certam C.I.O. unions with 
tracts coming up are demanding : 
agement-labor committees with a 
voice in management policies. 


’ ; 

Ham nEggs Again 

Old “$30 Every Thursday” 

is up again in California with a 

few new wrinkles designed to 
win it votes it needs. 


Disguised by false whiskers and an- 

swering to the disarming alias of “P 
roll Guarantee Amendment,” the stamp- 
script pension and _ gross-transactions 
taxation scheme, old nemesis of Cali- 
fornia business, last week made its 1942 
debut in the form of an initiative peti 
tion. 
@ It’s the Same Old Thing—Despite tlic 
title, the current version of “$30 Every 
Thursday” was recognized as the old 
dish of “ham and eggs” with garnish. 
This same perennial bootstrap-lifting 
plan got as far as the ballots in the 
general election of November, 1939, 
when an eleventh-hour tide of misgiv- 
ings swayed the electorate. At the time, 
California business, foreseeing financial 
chaos should the amendment succeed, 
was preparing to move en masse to 
Reno, Las Vegas and points east (BW— 
Nov.117°39,p8). 

The avowed purpose of the measure 

which the promoters hope to place be- 
fore the voters at the general election 
in November “is to provide a job and 
a pay check or else a pension to every 
citizen of California who is 21 years of 
age or older, and to provide for financing 
of the same, together with all other 
expenses of government by means of a 
gross income tax.” 
e Young As Well As Old—Briefly, the 
proposed amendment provides that the 
state pay a pension of not less than $20) 
per week to every qualified senior elector 
of 50 years or over with an income of 
less than $2,400 a year. As a sop to 
the younger generation which might 
lend support at the polls, the measure ° 
promises $7 a week to unemployed 
qualified junior electors over 21 (old 
enough to vote for the measure). 

Many business interests which favor 
old-age pensions generally but oppose 
the stamp-script pension plan as “crack- 
pot” are smiling at the new threat. 
With labor shortages and the war effort 
the prime issue, they believe any such 
plan to pay over a billion dollars an- 
nually in unemployment pensions will 
be voted into permanent extinction. 
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Lake-Opening 

Ore and coal fleets ready 
for record-breaking season. 
War brings new traffic problems 
for users of nation’s inland seas. 


The world’s mightiest inland water- 
way, immobilized by winter, is now be- 
ing unfettered for America’s war effort. 
From Duluth on the western tip of 
Lake Superior to the easternmost ports 
of Lake Ontario, every dock is a scene 
of preparation for record-breaking cargo 
movements. 

Even in any normal year the resump- 

tion of Great Lakes navigation is busi- 
ness news of the first magnitude, but 
this year its importance is such that 
both industry and the government are 
doing their best to rush the season. 
e Big Figures—Reasons for anxiety that 
not a single day be needlessly lost are 
not hard to find. About 85% of all 
the nation’s iron ore moves down by 
water each year from the Lake Superior 
country. And approximately 10% of all 
the bituminous coal mined in_ the 
United States each year is moved by 
lake vessels. Here are some 1941 fig- 
ures, in thousands of 2,000-Ib tons: 


1941 Lakes Previous 

Tonnage Record 
Iron Ore 89,730 73,031 (in 1929) 
Bituminous Coal 49,733 46,547 (in 1940) 
Limestone 17,633 16,269 (in 1929) 


Grain transported on the lakes in 
1941 came to 11,387,480 tons, leaving 
the 1928 record of 16,372,098 tons still 
unchallenged. 

The Lake Carriers Assn., Cleveland, 

places last year’s bulk freight total on 
the Great Lakes at 169,020,975 tons. 
This includes 536,490 tons of anthra- 
cite, but does not include 9,387,000 
tons of petroleum products. 
@ For an Early Start—The season of 
open lake navigation is ordinarily dated 
from about Apr. 15. Last year most 
of the ore fleet got a head start. This 
year Secretary Ickes, concerned with 
the fuel problem, has been publicly 
hoping that the lakes can be opened on 
or about Mar. 26. Howard A. Gray, 
acting director of solid-fuels coordina- 
tion, has been working with insurance 
companies on a — reduction of 
pre-season rates for the lake boats. 

There has been some ice-breaking 
trafic on the lakes in recent months 
(BW—Dec.6'41,p43), but nothing of 
statistical consequence. Bulk freighters 
are awaiting word from the perennial 
ice-breaking expert, Carl O. Rydholm, 
fleet captain for the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., who has been sent up to the 
Soo Canal and Whitefish Bay to report 
back to the carriers’ association. 

@ Ice Gives Way—Weather has been 
favorable. Lake Ontario has been free 
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First signs of spring at Great Lake 
ports are dense clouds of smoke as 
ships steam up preparatory to their 


first ice-breaking trips. This season 
operations will be different: no auto 
cargoes but far more iron and coal 


of ice for weeks. Erie and Michigan 
ice was well broken up last week; Huron 
had less than normal for the time of 
year; and reports from the lower Lake 
Superior ports were encouraging. 

Whatever proves to be the recognized 

opening day will bring with it a number 
of changes and problems resulting from 
the war. In previous springs, lake traf- 
fic has customarily started with move- 
ment of a cargo of new automobiles 
from Detroit to Cleveland or Buffalo. 
This year autos will occupy but one ves- 
sel for about one month. A few 1942 
models, kept in dead storage by the 
manufacturers after production ended, 
will be moved down by the W. F. 
Fitch of the Detroit & Cleveland Navi- 
gation Co., and that’s all. The first boat 
laden with coal left ‘Toledo for Detroit 
on Monday. 
@ Coal Diversion?—There is no indica- 
tion that any shipping space will go 
begging. Considerable discussion has 
been evoked by the suggestion, strongly 
agitated in some quarters, that a sub- 
stantial part of the lake cargo coal 
movement be diverted to all-rail ship- 
ment in order to free boats for the 
transportation of ore. 

Causing most talk in this connection 
is the eastern coal (mined in eastern 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and western 
Pennsylvania) which moves over such 
railroads as the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, and 
Baltimore & Ohio to such ports as To- 
ledo (world’s leading coal port), San- 
dusky, Lorain, Cleveland, Ashtabula, 
and Erie for lake shipment to Chicago. 


e Big Steel’s Policy—United States Ste 
largest receiver in this particular 
movement, began using all-rail ser 
last year to conserve its boats for or 
This diversion is reflected in the fact 
that, while lake coal shipments in 194 
were setting a new record, the carg 
movement of bituminous to the Ch 
cago district dropped to 4,586,000 ton 
in comparison with 7,722,000 ton 
the previous year. 

While United States Steel presun 
ably will continue to save ore-shipping 
space by eliminating the time-consum 
ing coal-carrying circuit around th 
Lower Michigan peninsula, the prospect 
is that other steel companies in th 
Chicago area will continue to get most 
of their coal by lake. 

e Competitive Angle—lalk of int 
rupting the normal flow of lake carg 
coal immediately focuses attention o1 
recent efforts of the Illinois Cent 
and Burlington railroads and coal opera- 
tors of western Kentucky and southern 
Illinois to take a competitive whack at 
this trafic (BW —Dec.6’41,p44) 

New rail rates won from the Inte: 
state Commerce Commission last y« 
permit these roads to deliver souther 
Illinois coal for transshipment by lak 
at Chicago at $1.65 net ton, which i 
40¢ under the roads’ Chicago t 
delivery rate. 

This applies, however, only to coal 
destined by lake beyond Waukegan. A 
though it opens the way to Milwaukee 
and to the business of supplying fu 
for the railroads in the Northwest, loa 
ing facilities are still lacking for an 
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CIVILIAN CITATIONS 


In recognition of the part played by 
8,000 engineers and_ construction 
workers in speeding up construction 
of a new bomber plant “somewhere 


in Texas,” The Austin Company, 
builders, this week awarded citations 
to all. This plant and an identical 
structure several hundred miles away 
are said to be the two largest air- 
conditioned buildings in the world. 


large-scale uplake movement of coal 
from Chicago. 

e Easterners’ Viewpoint—Eastern coal 
and rail interests minimize the com- 
petitive threat by pointing out that the 
coal which moves rail-lake to Chicago 
is largely for coke-making and metal- 
lurgical uses for which, they claim, the 
midwestern coals are not fitted. 

The same problem of rail-lake vs. all- 

rail applies to Buffalo, which (although 
a coal-shipping port in its own right) 
takes in a large quantity of lake coal. 
Because of the rail freight rate situation, 
transfer of enough boats from coal to 
the exclusive shipment of ore might 
mean some diversion from eastern Ken- 
tucky and southern West Virginia 
coals, which now reach Buffalo by way 
of Toledo and Sandusky, to rail coal 
from northern West Virginia and west- 
ern Pennsylvania, where considerable 
lake tonnage for Buffalo already orig- 
inates. However, no change has yet 
been decided upon. 
@ Main Question—The nub of the whole 
problem lies in the question: Will the 
war effort be best served by conserving 
lake boats or rail transportation? Any 
substantial diversion of lake cargo coal 
to all-rail movement would, of course, 
impose an additional strain upon the 
railroads of the vital midwestern indus- 
trial sector. 

As a direct result of the war, dump- 
ing of rail-transported coal into vessels 
at Lake Ontario ports (more than two 
and three-quarters million tons of bitu- 
minous in 1941) is expected to increase 
by some two million tons this year. Rea- 
sons: (1) an estimated 10% increase in 
Canadian requirement and (2) action on 
the part of the Canadian Shipping Board 
to restrict smaller boats to service on 
Lake Ontario. 


Canadian policy, which will permit 

small boats of Canadian registry to go 
from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie only in 
cases of necessity, such as may be dic- 
tated by carriage of pulpwood, indicates 
a 40% reduction in the number of craft 
that can engage in the through coal- 
carrying trafic from Lake Erie to Mont- 
real and other points on the St. Law- 
rence. 
e And So by Rail—The pulpwood boats 
that have to go to Lake Erie for un- 
loading will have space for about 600,- 
000 tons of coal on the return trip. 
Coal for Hamilton and ‘Toronto will 
continue to move through the Welland 
Canal in the larger boats (too big for 
the upper St. Lawrence). But the loss 
in small-boat tonnage through the canal 
will have to be made up by rail move- 
ment of coal to Lake Ontario ports. 

A considerable all-rail movement of 
coal to Canadian consignees who for- 
merly depended wholly on rail-lake ship- 
ments has been evident during the win- 
ter, indicating a trend that may be 
accentuated by war conditions. 

e@ Censors Hand—Another  war-born 
problem springs from censorship. Mem- 
bers of the Ore and Coal Exchange, 
Cleveland, which acts as a _ central 
agency for the railroads, shippers, and 
shipowners in the field embraced by its 
name, are protesting a government rul- 
ing that daily traffic reports from lake 
ports be abolished. The exchange, ac- 
customed to checking on the 200 to 300 
boats that may be en route at any par- 
ticular hour, argues such information 
could hardly be of value to the enemy. 

Weather information is going to be 
curtailed. Daylight flags will still be 
posted as storm warnings, but the Wea- 
ther Bureau has announced that there 
will be no storm lights at night. 


Policing Priorities 
Branches entrusted with en 
forcement, now handicapped by 
lack of sanctions, get ready to 
act when Congress says “Go.” 


Like Prohibition and the Wagne: 

Act, the priorities system makes crimc¢ 
out of actions which formerly wer 
ordinary good business. Because of this, 
and the complexities and inconsistencic 
of priorities requirements, it is small 
wonder that full compliance is almost 
the exception rather than the rule. 
@ On the Policing Job—Responsibility 
for the job of policing the priorities 
system rests with two branches of the 
Bureau of Priorities: the Compliance 
Branch under John H. Ward and the 
Inventory and Requisitioning Branch 
under E. A. Tupper. Ward and Tupper 
report to Assistant Bureau Chief L. J. 
Martin, who in turn reports to Bureau 
Chief C. H. Matthiesen, Jr. The bureau 
is one of the subdivisions of WPB’s 
Division of Industry operations. 

Until Congress passes the Second 

War Powers Bill, which provides fines 
and jail sentences for priority violations, 
about the only enforcement sanctions 
available are those contained in the 
priorities system itself. Priority aid can 
be refused to a noncooperating firm. 
Such a company can be forbidden to 
buy scarce materials, can even be shut 
down entirely. But the flaw in such a 
penalty is that it will, in most cases, re- 
duce war production. Hardly more than 
a dozen formal orders of this sort have 
been issued. 
@ Court Order—Ward’s Compliance 
Branch can obtain a court order en- 
joining further violation of priority re- 
quirements, thus making any subse- 
quent violation subject to contempt 
action. But this imposes no penalty for 
previous violations. 

Although the Compliance Branch has 
made no real dent in the total of non- 
compliance, it has used its limited 
powers in getting ready to make the 
most of new weapons which the Second 
War Powers Act will grant. The num- 
ber of field offices will be expanded, and 
expectation is that administrative action 
will be the main reliance after criminal 
penalties have been applied in a few 
sensational cases. 

e How Actions Originate—Complaints 
handled by the Compliance Branch 
spring from these sources: 

(1) From the public, which is the 
biggest single source of complaints. 
Commonest situation is that a firm hold- 
ing a priority rating complains that it 
can’t get deliveries. A phone call usually 
suffices to untangle such cases. 

(2) From the various indust 
commodity branches, for whic 


and 
the 
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Compliance Branch is the policing 
agent. 

(3) From the Compliance Branch 
itself, which make comprehensive sur- 
veys of particular segments of industry. 
This is expected to be the principal de- 
vice in future enforcement. Inspection 
staffs borrowed from regular government 
agencies—chiefly Wage-Hour and the 
Federal ‘Trade Commission—have at 
various times been set to examining the 

operations of, say, 2,000 aluminum 
foundries, or 90 primary fabricators of 
copper. 
e Surveys by Mail—The branch has 
found it possible to conduct some in- 
dustry studies by mail. Ignorance of 
prionty requirements is so widespread 
that many companies will, in all in- 
nocence, return questionnaires indicat- 
ing clear violations. 

The Production Requirements Plan 

(BW—Mar.14'42,p18) will give the 
Compliance Branch one of its biggest 
jobs. Intention is to check every PRP 
rating once every six months. 
@ Injunction—The branch's first use of 
the injunction weapon occurred last 
month in the case of Chicago Alloy 
Products Co. An order compelling the 
company to submit to inspection and 
temporarily suspending its operations 
was obtained in federal court after 
WPB investigators, sent to check on 
deliveries of cadmium and nickel, had 
been refused admittance to the firm’s 
offices. 

Subsequently a consent decree was 
obtained, in which the company agreed 
to comply with all priority regulations. 
@ Suspension Order—The commone: 


RUNNING EXTRA 


White flags which are customarily 
used by all railroads to signify that a 
train is an extra, are being replaced 
by American flags, for the duration 
by Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, in 
order to let everyone along the Rebel 
Line know that G. M. & O. is run- 


ning extra for victory. 
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way of getting at violations is through 
a suspension (S) order. If the Com- 
pliance Branch’s analysis unit (through 
which all complaints are routed) con- 
siders that a case calls for such action, 
the legal unit prepares a formal charge 
letter which is sent to the alleged viola- 
tor with instructions that he appear 
within ten days to answer the charges. 
Adopting the procedure of the semi- 
judicial agencies, branch lawyers and 
the accused argue the case before a 
compliance commissioner. 

On the basis of the commissioner's 

recommendation, an S-order is drawn up 
and submitted for approval to Director 
Knowlson of the Division of Industry 
Operations. ‘The accused may appeal to 
Knowlson at this point. If Knowlson 
approves, the order is issued. 
@ Inventory Policing—The Inventory 
and Requisitioning Branch, established 
last December, is charged with the job 
of seeing that scarce materials are kept 
in circulation rather than sterilized in 
inventories. 

The underlying rule on inventories is 
contained in Priorities Regulation No. 
1, which specifies that no business— 
whether or not it uses priorities—shall 
maintain more than a “practicable mini- 
mum working inventory” of any ma- 
terial. This 1s so broad and so vague 
that it is unenforceable; it is hardly 
more than a plea to material users. 
eM and P Orders—More specific re- 
quirements as to inventory are con- 
tained in some of the M and P priority 
orders. Enforcement of these is up to 
the appropriate industry or commodity 
branches and the Compliance Branch. 
But there are so many more urgent en- 
forcement jobs pending that practically 
no attempt has been made to do any- 
thing about this. 

Ultimately, if Priorities Regulation 
No. 1 is to be enforced, Inventory and 
Requisitioning will have to establish 
definite inventory standards—industry by 
industry, or even company by company. 
e@ Data Now Available—As an intermedi- 
ate step, use can be made of the in- 
formation furnished by PD-25A appli- 
cations for priority assistance under PRP 
and by the similar questionnaire form, 
PD-275, which was received last month 
from 10,000 firms accounting for about 
90% of metals consumption. 

As soon as the Census Bureau is 
through tabulating the returns and as 
soon as the branch has built up enough 
of a staff, it will start analyzing these 
documents, working out a ratio of in- 
ventory to rate of use for each firm. 
Where a ratio is far out of line with 
that in similar firms, action will be in- 
dicated. 

An attempt will be made to set up a 
sort of clearing house by which exces- 
sive inventories thus revealed can be 
sold to firms with low inventories. 
Where voluntary compliance fails, requi- 
sitioning will be used. 
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STREAMLINED TAG 


The 43 different varieties of mote 
car tags which now adorn govern 
ment-owned cars are about to 

way to a single design—a modifi 
Union Shield, traced in blue, on 
white background, with red letterin; 


American Shaves 


Domestic steel has taken 
over a Swedish job and, though 
OPA is watching razor blades, 
whiskers aren't a worry yet. 


Next time you encounter a. safet 
razor blade, examine the letterins 
carries. Chances are that vou won't fin 


the once-familiar inscription, “Swed 
steel.” 

The blade may have been mad 
Swedish steel since there still remain 
some stocks acquired before the 
But blade makers who still have th 
imported steel realize that a long 
is probable. That means total depen 
ence on American steel, Swedish st 
shipments to this country having be 
cut off completely since last June, whe: 
Germany jumped Russia. And _ the 
blade people don’t want to aggra 
the old myth that only Swedish st 
will cut whiskers. 

@ Already Domesticated—Actually Am 
icans in both hemispheres have | 
shaving with American steels for quit 
some time. The blade manufactur 
dreaded the switch to domestic m 
rials because Swedish stee! and 
blades have become firmly linked in t! 
public acceptance. Strongest proof | 
American companies have don 

in developing razor-blade steel li , 
the fact that there have been practi: 

no complaints on their products. ‘Th 
shift was made without the man at th 


mirror realizing anything had happened. 

‘The Swedes completely dominated the 

pre-war market. In those years Ameri- 
can blade makers imported some 1,500 
tons annually. When U.S. producers 
tried to break in, the Swedish steel- 
makers didn’t undersell. ‘They simply 
met the American price and delivered 
better steel in the face of a 15% tariff. 
There was plenty of competition among 
Swedish mills, hence their monopoly 
was founded on quality, not combina- 
tion. Last sale of Swedish steel in this 
country was at 38¢ per Ib. A nice little 
business which netted around $1,000,- 
000 yearly. 
@ Saw It Coming—After Norway went 
down, the Swedes shipped across Rus- 
sia. Some of the steel got to the U.S. 
via Iran. Several shipments routed 
through Japan simply vanished. But 
the Nazi attack on Russia blocked all 
remaining exits. ‘The Germans and the 
British now allow two or three Swedish 
ships safe-conduct through war areas 
each month but no steel exports are 
permitted. 

Blade manufacturers from Gillette on 

down had seen what was coming. They 
bought and stored. They also got busy 
with domestic steel manufacturers, en- 
couraged them to develop the specialty. 
For instance, Pal Blade Co. contracted 
with the Stanley Works (American 
Tube & Stamping) and Crucible Steel 
Co. to develop a domestic razor-blade 
steel. Steel mill metallurgists and cold 
rolling experts went right into the Pal 
plants with their tests. 
@ Americans Said, “Sure’’—U.S. steel 
engineers had contended all along that 
they could produce as good a steel as 
the Swedes. They pointed for proof to 
American surgical steels which are finer 
than razor blade grades. Sure, the 
Swedes had liigh grade ore remarkably 
free from trouble-making phosphorus. 
Sure, they made a fine carbon steel by 
burning charcoal instead of coke in their 
furnaces. But American steel masters 
contended that the Swedes used char- 
coal because they had plenty of forests 
but little coal for coke. Moreover, they 
asserted they could refine the American 
ores to a purity equaling the rival prod- 
uct. Main difficulties in making razor 
blade steel were the handling of small 
melts, the cold-roliing of a very thin 
strip smooth and even throughout, and 
maintenance of uniform quality. 

American steel companies solved the 
problem separately, each developing its 
own machinery and process. Razor 
steels are delivered untempered in coils, 
and, after perforating, are tempered. 
The strips for Gillette-type blades are 
.880 to .883 inch wide, and .006 inch 
thick. Coils from 2,000 to 2,500 feet 
long weigh only 35 to 45 lb. The strips 
(only slightly wider than the finished 
blade) fit into automatic finishing ma- 
chinery, the two edges of the strip be- 
coming the cutting edges of the final 
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product. A pound of steel makes 375 to 
400 blades. 

© Quantity and Price—Besides Crucible 
and Stanley, razor blade steels are made 
by American Steel & Wire (U.S. Steel 
subsidiary), Athenia Steel Co., Cold 
Metal Process and a few others. There 
is a government ceiling on prices which 
run 30¢ to 40¢ per Ib. From 1,500 
tons of imports, demand has increased 
to between 4,000 and 5,000 tons 
annually. 

So far, there has been plenty of razor 

blade steel but war encroachments al- 
ready are felt. An order limiting the 
quantity of steel for razor blades is 
now in the works at the Office of Price 
Administration. A cut of 25% under 
1941 consumption is under considera- 
tion. This would permit about 100% 
of 1940 consumption. OPA would like 
to include in the order a stipulation pro- 
tecting quality. Insiders say this provi- 
sion won’t appear in the final order for 
the simple reason that it won’t be neces- 
sary. If blade makers can only get a 
certain amount of steel they are going 
to insist on the best. 
e@ Whiskers and Morale—Blade makers 
feel they have a right to survival since 
a whisker-shrouded male population 
would be demoralizing to civilians and 
razor blades are part of every fighting 
man’s kit. Also the 23 principal com- 
panies making blades can keep their 
workers in jobs on a very small steel 
allotment. Naturally, they are inclined 
to brush off the dry (electric) shaver 
threat. 

In 1936 U.S. bought some 750,000,- 
000 blades. The following year the total 
jumped to 1,250,000,000, in 1938 it 
was 1,750,000,000, in 1939 jt was 2,- 


000,000,000 and this year consumption 
is expected to reach 2,500,000,000 
Here is a result of lower prices, a process 
that has been going on since Gillette’: 
original patents expired (back in 192] 
and competition began to get in its 
licks. 

e@ Faster Turnover—When blades cost 
5¢ each, the man in the bathroom wa; 
careful in handling them, got four o1 
more shaves on each one. But when 
the price was cut to as low as lé¢ per 
blade, the shaver discarded the blade 
after a couple of shaves, thereby aggra- 
vating the classic question of what to 
do with the old ones. 

“Gyp” blades can be had for much 
less than a cent each. These are mostl; 
discards that have failed to pass inspec- 
tion and find their way to pitch-men, 
street vendors, other such outlets. Mak- 
ers get more from them this way than 
by selling them for scrap. The culls 
are not sold under advertised brand 
names. There are hundreds of brands 
since all you need to do in launching a 
new name is to change the rubber dic 
used to stamp the lettering and alte: 
the title of the package to fit. 

e Anti-Hoarding Campaign—Right now 
the supply problem of the blade manu- 
facturers is complicated by hoarders. 
Frightened men are buying as many as 
1,000 blades at a time, thereby draining 
dealers’ stocks. Blade makers are eager 
to stop this sort of thing as it runs up 
their requirements for steel. ‘There are 
plans under consideration by individual 
companies for combating hoarding 
through advertising and publicity cam- 
paigns that would stress, (1) present 
adequacy of steel for blades, (2) threat 
to this sufficiency from over-buying, 


VOICES FROM HOME 


More than 25,000 men in military 
service have sent home recordings of 
their voices since Gem Safety Razor’s 
mobile recording studios started tour- 


ing the camps last fall (BW—Nov. 


8’41,p35). Now Gem is inviting 
friends of service men to talk back. 
Trailer-studios are doing a thriving 
business at street corners like Canal 
and Barrone, New Orleans (above). 
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PROLONG THE LIFE OF 
YOUR BURROUGHS MACHINES 


WITH BURROUGHS 
MECHANICAL SERVICE 


Today it is vitally important that all users of 
figuring and accounting equipment make 
their machines last as long as possible. 


The accessibility of experienced Burroughs 
service men ... the quality of their work 


... their eagerness to do a good job... all 
are major factors in helping Burroughs users BURROUGHS MECHANICAL SERVICE 
to keep their machines in uninterrupted PROVIDES THESE ADVANTAGES 


operation — get more and better work out of 

o. ¢s ] Burroughs mechanical service is 

them—and greatly prolong their life. rendered by factory-controlled, 

factory-trained, salaried repre- 

For complete information, telephone your sentatives whose service work 
is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


local Burroughs office, or write direct to— 

Every Burroughs service point 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY has genuine Burroughs parts 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN to meet any service need. 


Burroughs service is national, 
conveniently located to give 
prompt attention to every call. 


In addition to mechanical service, Burroughs also offers 
the advice and counsel of its Systems and Installation All Dacteachs service men are 
staff, which is often able to suggest operating short-cuts 8 : 
that save time, as well as to show how related records 
and vital statistics may be obtained as a by-product. 


promptly and fully informed 
about every improvement in 
service, every new feature and 
every mechanical change. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND: STATISTICAL MACHINES SPEED WAR WORK 
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HEIPLE’S TEASEL 


Lack of steel for combing up the nap 
on woolens has started textile manu- 
facturers experimenting with substi- 
tutes, among them the prickly burrs 
from teasel, a plant which grows wild 
in the copses and hedges of England 


and which English textile men used 
for centuries. Roy Heiple, of Mollala, 
Oregon, has been doggedly growing 
cultivated teasel for several years (he 
thinks he is the only teasel grower in 
the U.S.). Now, very suddenly, comes 
the payoff. Mr. Heiple’s teasel has be- 
come a war crop, and he’s cashing in. 


(3) need for getting four or more shaves 
per blade by proper lathering and by 
protecting the cutting edge while han- 
dling or wiping. Also contemplated is 
promotion of American steels now in 
use to bolster U.S. producers against 
the day when the Swedes will be back 
in the market. 

The War Production Board isn’t giv- 

ing much attention to collection of old 
blades for scrap because there are other 
sources of ma greater tonnage and be- 
cause razor blades are so thin that they 
are apt to burn up in smelting unless 
tightly packed. But drug stores are col- 
lecting them along with tin from used 
collapsible tubes (BW —Feb.14’42,p17). 
Magazine Repeating Razor Co. is pay- 
ing Boy Scouts 5¢ each for used clips 
which hold the Schick “injector” blades. 
The clips are made of brass, a vital war 
natealel. 
e@ Competition Gone—There’s a foreign 
angle too. Formerly Britain exported 
great quantities of Gillette-type and 
Gem-type single-edge blades all over the 
world. Germany produced some cheap 
competition and France made a few. 
War forced England to close some of 
her blade plants, the rest were cut to 
25% of previous production. Nazi vic- 
tories blocked off the European market 
and London’s restrictions on exchange 
hinders Empire units in the sterling 
group from buying here. 

Much of the world now looks to the 
U.S. for its safety razor blades. Foreign 
demand has played its part in raising 
American output of this type steel. 
Latin American sales are heavy. One 
of Gillette’s foreign plants is in Rio de 
Janeiro and Pal Blade Co. opened a 
plant at Buenos Aires in December, 
1940. Several South American compa- 
nies have established small blade-mak- 
ing plants with local capital. 
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ICC Rebuffs OPA 


Henderson’s price-fixing 
agency is thwarted in attempt 
to control freight rates as basic 
factor in retail costs. 


The Office of Price Administration 

this week lost a major attempt to extend 
its price-fixing powers to embrace fac- 
tors which influence or determine the 
prices of raw or finished products. Leon 
Henderson’s OPA had asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to with- 
draw recent spprovel of higher railroad 
freight rate schedules. The Commis- 
sion, however, refused to change its 
mind. 
e@ To Balance Wages—Since the end of 
October, the railroads have been paying 
higher wages. To compensate, the roads 
were granted a 10% boost in passenger 
fares. But, instead of a 10% freight 
rate boost, the ICC approved increases 
ranging from 3% to 6%. 

Thankful that prompt action had 
been taken, carriers prepared new rate 
schedules. Then, just a few days be- 
fore the rates were to become effective 
the roads were shocked when the OPA 
objected to the new tariffs on many of 
these commodities and asked the ICC 
to order the carriers to delay action 
until Apr. 15. 

@ Permanent Stay Proposed—Moreover, 
the OPA warned that during the extra 
month it would attempt to exempt these 
goods permanently from any freight 
rate increase, charging that the action 
would be inflationary and would force 
a general lifting of price ceilings. The 
commodities included cement; copper 
and lead ores and concentrates; iron, 


steel, copper, lead, and rubber 
lumber; pig iron; crude sulphu: 
troleum and petroleum product: 
cluding gasoline, and asphalt prox 

A. committee of executives fro; 
railroads met in New York Cit 
weekend to consider the OPA req 
Result of their findings was summa zed 
in a statement filed Monday with: the 
ICC. The railroads submitted tha: the 
OPA “has not made and could not 
a showing which would justify the ¢ 
mission in depriving these railroads 
for 30 days of any increases hereto‘ 
authorized by it.” 

@ Roads Want Earnings—Recogn 
that the OPA might justifiably be 
cerned over prices, the railroads 
served that Congress has charged 
OPA with no duty to maintain an 
quate transportation system for efficient 
service to the country in time of 
The statement pointed out that it was 
the duty of the ICC to see to it that the 
railroads earn sufficient revenue to en 
able them to provide adequate and eff. 
cient transportation service. 

Railroad heads believe that the ICC 
approved the rate increases partly to 
compensate for the higher wage levels 
and partly in recognition of the need 
for comparatively high earnings now, 
during the period of heavy traffic, to act 
as buffers against the inadequate in- 
come that is almost certain to accom- 
pany the post-war slump in business. 
These executives pointed out that the 
OPA petition was filed too tardily to 
afford time for adequate reply. 

@ OPA’s Point of View—In a talk Sun- 
day before the committee, Dexter M. 
Keezer, Assistant Price Administrator of 
the OPA, warned that the price-fixing 
agency would closely scrutinize first- 
quarter earnings statements of the car- 
riers. If these show that the railroads 
can absorb the wage increase “which 
the freight increase was designed to off- 
set” the OPA would contemplate ask- 
ing the ICC to revoke the rate increase 
as a whole. Mr. Keezer declared that 
the OPA might suggest direct subsidies 
out of the United States Treasury to 
sustain weak roads. 

' Net operating income of 136 Class | 
railroads in January rose to $68,966,000, 
as compared with $62,017,000 in Jan- 
uary, 1941. Gross revenue in January 
was $480,691,000, against $377,374,000 
in January, 1941. 

Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, at 
first declined to take sides in the OPA- 
ICC dispute. On Tuesday, however, he 
requested that the ICC-authorized rate- 
boosts be waived on iron and steel scrap 
and be postponed on sulphur, lumbcr, 
and cement pending a request for adjust- 
ment in these rates on certain routes. 
The ODT also asked that the roads re- 
frain from increasing the transconti- 
nental west-bound rates on iron and 
steel articles. 
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“THIS EFFORT REFLECTS PRECISELY WHAT WE WOULD HAVE 
EVERY INDUSTRIAL PLANT IN THE COUNTRY UNDERTAKE” 


Pom 90 Tempore Th 


George T. Weymouth, Chief 
Industrial Salvage Section 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation 


The Bureau of Industrial Conservation has approved the Disston 
Conservation Control Plan for the practical aid it brings industry in 
speeding war time production, in saving working time and in conserv- 
ing vital tools and materials. 


Disston will provide individual instruction cards for each of your 
employees who work with files, hack saw blades, tool bits, metal cutting 
and wood cutting circular saws, planer knives, veneer knives, paper 
knives and other tools. The cards contain concise, expert instruction 
on the proper use and the best care of the tool, as well as the correction 
of faults in operation. Their practical purpose is to conserve essential 
materials, reduce unproductive delays, and lengthen tool life—and by so 
doing, to accelerate and increase production, improve work- 


manship and better your products. 


In addition Disston will send you, also without charge, 
Bulletin Board Posters and other promotion material for plant use 
—to encourage employee interest and participation. 


Furthermore, you haveat your command Disston 
Engineering Service. Wide experience qualifies 
Disston engineers to fit the most efficient tool 
to the job... help you meet the demands of 
emergency production ...and aid you in 
your cooperation with the government. 


Now is the time to enlist your plant 
in the national war on waste! Complete 
information will come to you at once 
following your inquiry. Write today! 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 328 Tacony, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
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Indoor Oil Field 


That's what is proposed 
for tapping pool in Los Angeles 
without disturbing business and 
residential property values. 


Los Angeles, or at least part of its 
residential and business area, may be 
sitting on top of a rich oil pool that is 
buried some 5,000 ft. beneath the 
earth’s surface. It may be the very kind 
of oil from which high-octane gasoline, 
a vital war need, can be produced most 
profitably. 

But the fact that valuable residential 

and business property surmounts the 
ny presents a problem. The difficulty 
ies in getting at the oil without ruining 
real estate values, particularly of the 
huge piece of land that eventually will 
be the site of a $16,000,000 apartment- 
house project of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. The answer may be an 
indoor oil field. 
@ Lower Sands Unworked—The oil 
tract concerned—now known as the 
“Old Salt Lake Field”—had produced 
some 40,000,000 bbl. up to the time 
the sprawling residential area of Los 
Angeles engulfed it and made the land 
more valuable for subdividing than as 
oil property. 

The oil wells on the land, which were 
drilled at depths of only 1,200 ft. to 
3,000 ft. with old cable tools, had de- 
clined until production was no longer 
profitable. The wells had been drilled 
only to depths that would tap the geo- 
logically newer oil-bearing sands; the 
lower, or geologically older, sands were 
never reached. 

Now oil companies are finding that 

some old fields can be brought back 
into profitable production by drilling 
into the lower sands. 
@ Shell Is Interested—That’s why the 
Shell Oil Co. has tentatively approved 
the proposal of an experienced oil man 
and former professor of geology at Stan- 
ford University, J. E. Elliott, to put up 
what would look like a thoroughly mod- 
em concrete building—with landscaping 
—but which would house the unsightly 
equipment necessary to raise oil from 
the lower depths. 

What makes the scheme at all prac- 
tical is the technique known to oil men 
as directional drilling. With this type 
of drilling in use, a building covering 
some eight acres could conceivably 
house many wells, drilled close together, 
which would spread out obliquely be- 
neath the surface to whatever oil pools 
may be discovered. 

e@ Test Well Is Planned—Right now 
Shell recognizes a number of hurdles 
before the project can be brought to 
completion However, the company has 
decided—if the city of Los Angeles ap- 
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proves—to put down a test well to de- 
termine the quality and quantity of oil 
at the lower levels. As a matter of fact, 
the company has bought an 18-acre 
piece of land on which the building 
might be constructed. 

This parcel is directly across the 
street from the site of Metropolitan’s 
huge project and adjoins land on which 
are located Los Angeles’ Gilmore Sta- 
dium, Gilmore Ball Park, and Pan- 
Pacific Auditorium. Subsurface oil 
rights to the 400 acres on which these 
structures and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. property stand have al- 
ready been signed up by Elliott for the 
project. 

e Equipment Problem—If results on 
Shell’s test well are satisfactory and the 
company can line up subsurface oil 
rights on other surrounding property, 
it will then tackle the problem of pri- 
orities on all necessary drilling and 
construction equipment. Petroleum Co- 
ordinator Ickes hes expressed a good 
deal of interest in the plan, but how the 
idea of an indoor, landscaped oil field 


may impress hard-boiled War Pr: 
tion Board officials remains to be 
In the event WPB decides the pr 
would take too many critical mate 
the idea—at least for the present—n. -ht 
be carried out on a not-quite-so~ 
rate scale. 

Elliott has a promoter’s enthu: 
for the plan. Already he envisions 
on row of wells within the big con 
structure pouring oil directly into 
of Shell’s nearby pipelines, on its 
to a refinery 20 or 25 miles awa 
Wilmington. Any noise would be : 
fled by the building; any oil fun 
would be absorbed by air-conditio: 
equipment. Elliott, moreover, estim.t 
that production of the rehabilitated | 
would run as high as 100,000 bb 
day. 
e Store and Office Space—Carrying his 
idea still farther, Elliott foresees that 
Shell will some day be able to er 
ultra-modern store and office buildings 
on the side of its 18-acre plot that faces 
the Metropolitan property. The part 
adjoining the Gilmore Stadium and thic 


Tentatively approved by Shell Oil Co. 
are plans for a $3,000,000 indoor oil 
field in residential Los Angeles. Deep, 
directional drilling will permit the 
tapping of lower sands of an aban- 
doned oil field as shown in an engi- 


neer’s drawing (below). By concen- 
trating the gathering of the crude in a 
large concrete pump house (above) 
the community will be spared an un- 
sightly derrick field and the noise and 
odors that go with it. 


u Le , Se 
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Pan-Pacific Auditorium is envisioned as 

a future profitable parking lot. 
Geologists say the whole plan is 

practical—if the oil is there in sufficient 


quantities to cover the costs of what 
would obviously be-a heavy investment. 
Elliott’s figures show construction costs 
of some $3,000,000, a figure Shell is 


inclined to regard as high. Everything 


depends on the test drill. 


Interested 


oil men regard the plan as one that may 
have future importance in other fields 


e Typewriters—Rationing Order No. 4 
permits at once unlimited rental of used 
typewriters and also transactions within 
the trade. Sales of used typewriters will 
not be permitted until Apr. 13 and then 
only on certification of a local rationing 
board and only to construction contrac- 
tors on military cantonments, shipyards, 
and airbases, and to manufacturers of 
specified military equipment and of ma- 
chine tools, cranes, welders and similar 
listed equipment. 

Prices and rentals of used typewriters 
are frozen for 60 days at the Mar. 5 
level. 


© Bicycles—Manufacture of bicycles be- 
tween Apr. 1 and June 30 is limited to 
42% of the 1941 rate, must be in adult 
sizes weighing not more than 31 Ib., 
containing no metals other than iron, 
steel, silver, and gold. Men’s bicycles 
must have a diamond frame. Balloon 
tires are forbidden. 


@ Tires—Price ceilings on used tires are 
established by Regulation 107. Prices 
are set (for each size of passenger and 
truck tire) for four categories, ranging 
from smooth tires to tires with a tread 
depth of more than s% in. for passenger 
or #2 in. for truck tires. 

Manufacture or delivery of tire retread- 
ing or recapping machinery (except in 
accordance with PD-1A priority certifi- 
cates) is forbidden by Order L-61. 


© Rubbers—Specified prices for rubber 
footwear have been established by agree- 
ment between OPA and manufacturers. 
Prices are generally lower than Dec. 2 
levels, reflecting quality reductions or- 
dered by WPB. 


@ Wool—WPB has ordered (M-87) that 
O.D. wool clips and rags be sold and 
used only in the manufacture of Army 
and Navy uniforms. 


© Other Textiles—Prices of finished piece 
goods of cotton, rayon, and mixtures 
thereof are frozen at the Mar. 7 to Mar. 
11 level by Temporary Regulation 10. 
Retail prices are not affected, nor are 
prices of oil cloth, lace fabrics, belting, 
or artificial leather. 

Orders placed by manufacturers of 
agricultural bags for specified construc- 
tions of cotton osnaburg, sheetings, and 
rint cloth are granted a rating of A-2 

» Order M107. The manufacturer 
applies the rating by mere endorsement 
of his purchase order. 


.} 
® Leather—80% of sole leather, des 
of No. 1 scratch or better, must re- 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington’s Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


served for military use under Order M-80. 
Sole cutters are required to set aside 
daily, and reserve for defense orders, 
80% of their output. 

To stimulate production, OPA has 
exempted shearlings and moutons from 
Schedule 61 (leather). 


@ Food—Order M-86_ requires every 
canner to lay aside a specified portion 
of his pack to be distributed among gov- 
ernment agencies. Quotas which must 
be reserved are set for each of 23 fruit 
and vegetable packs. The list is divided 
into two groups—designated as Primary 
Products, and Secondary Products, de- 
fined as in tin-can conservation Order 
M-81 (BW—Feb.21'42,p73). Reason for 
split is that Primary Products, under 
M-81, get all the tin necessary, so their 
quota to be laid aside for the government 
is a percentage of the total pack, but 
M-81 limits Secondary Product packs on 
the basis of tin used in 1940 so M-86-a 
quotas are over and above those _per- 
mitted by tin-can conservation order. 

Tea wholesalers are permitted, by 
amendment of Schedule 91, to charge 
10% over ceiling prices for lots of ten 
chests or less. 


© Containers—Order_ P-79, which gives 
priority aid to manufacturers of non- 
metal containers, has been amended to 
include makers of paper containers. The 
amendment also raises to A-7 the rating 
applicable to deliveries of wire. Appli- 
cation must be made on form PD-82. 


@ Paint—Manufacture or use of alumi- 
num paint or pigment, except by the 
ultimate consumer, is forbidden by Order 
M-l-g except upon authorization by 
WPB. Application for such authoriza- 
tion may made on form PD-312. 
Manufacturers must report stocks 
monthly on PD-313. 


@ Pulp—Wood pulp is placed under 
allocation, effective May 1, by Order 
M-93. Consumers must report needs 
monthly to producers on PD-290 and 
to WPB on PD-921. Producers must 
file proposed delivery schedules with 
WPB monthly on PD-292. 


@ Metals—Auto manufacturers are for- 
bidden by order L-2-i to sell their in- 
ventories of alloy steel except on orders 
rated A-1-K or better and of other steel 
except on an A-3 rating. 

Stainless steel is brought under the 
plate-allocation system with issuance of 
order M-21-c, which replaces General 
Allocations Order No. 1. 

Rhodium plating of jewelry is for- 


bidden by Order M-95, except that 
platers may exhaust rhodium stocks now 
on hand. 


@ Aircraft—Amendment of Order P-109 
permits manufacturers of military air 
craft to use their A-l-a rating for all 
goods (except machine tools) essential 
to production rather than, as formerly, 
only to goods incorporated in planes 
All outstanding ratings granted to 
plane manufacturers are raised to A-l-a 
or A-l-b, for tactical and training craft 
respectively, by Order P-122. 


®@ Conversion—Some 10,000 metal work 
ing, chemical, and optical manufacturers 
have been required to submit a monthly 
report on conversion progress, WPB-732, 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Mor 
firms will be added later. It sets forth 
value of war and civilian goods pro 
duced, orders on hand, man hours and 
machine hours worked, and estimated 
peak of war work. 


@ Other Priority Actions—Inventory re 
strictions of Priorities Regulation No. | 
do not prevent the normal practices of 
seasonal industries, according to an offi 
cial interpretation. . . . Production and 
delivery of land turbines may only be 
undertaken in accordance with WPB 
instructions (Order M-76). Stores and 
restaurants may use the repair and main 
tenance order (P-100) to maintain re- 
frigerating equipment (Amendment 2) 
. - » Manufacture of farm tractors requir 
ing rubber tires is cut 45% below current 
levels in March, 60% in April, and 
forbidden thereafter by order L-26-a 
. . . Amendment of the highway con- 
struction order (P-19-e) prevents road 
contractors from using the order for the 
gee of equipment. . . . Schedule 
II under the plumbing and _ heating 
simplification order, L-42, forbids instal- 
lation of metal jackets, fusible plugs, and 
tricocks on low pressure boilers after 
June 1. Manufacture of jackets must 
stop Mar. 16. 


@ Other Price Actions—All outstanding 
OPA price schedules have been amended 
to eliminate requirement of certificate 
of compliance and to bring appeals pro- 
cedure into conformity with Procedural 
Regulation No. 1. . . . OPA has ar- 
ranged to work with the Bituminous 
Coal Division of Interior Department in 
controlling the price of coal... . OPA 
has asked that wholesale and retail prices 
of domestic mechanical refrigerators be 
restored to the Feb. 2 level. . . . Prices 
of Western Pine sash, doors, and frames 


are being studied by OPA. 
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By aa every machine and every facility of the Cham- 


bersburg ‘Engineering Company is “in the service” producing the 
forging hammers, Cecostamps and presses required to arm our men at 
the front. In that service, we are inspired by these immortal words 
uttered on the battlefield of our feighboring town of Gettysburg: 


“WE HERE HIGHLY RESOLVE THAT THESE 
DEAD SHALL NOT HAVE DIED IN VAIN-—THAT 
THIS NATION, UNDER GOD. SHALL HAVE A NEW 
BIRTH OF FREEDOM—AND THAT GOVERNMENT 
OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, FOR THE 
PEOPLE SHALL NOT PERISH FROM THE EARTH.” 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY « CHAMBERSBURG +- PENNA. 


CHAMBERSBURG 


HAMMERS CECOSTAMPS PRESSES 


Steel for Ships 


Continuous strip mills must 
go through two processes to 
convert from sheet to plates, but 
it’s really an easy job. 


It takes not one but two plant 
versions to beat the bottleneck in 
for merchant ships. This isn’t sur 
ing in itself, but the job is a cinch; 
that’s news these days. 

e Thin to Thick—Before the war 
customers wanted thin sheet and 
steel, a few inches to a yard and n 
wide and up to @ in. thick. A great 
ume of this strip was used in auto bod- 
ies. Few customers wanted wide, tl 


| steel, or plate, 140 in. wide and more 


and over % in. thick, the type used i1 
ships. So production capacity for s 
was large; for plate it was small. 

Then production of cars slowed and 
stopped, but shipbuilding shot up to a 
record rate. The Maritime Commission, 
aiming at delivery of 18,000,000 tons of 
shipping this year and next, in a com 
mand performance for the President 
faced an immediate shortage of the wide 


, Steel plate. 


e Topping the Quota—Actually, the 
President’s program is being upped to 
20,000,000 tons. The job includes more 
than 1,000 Liberty (EC-2) emergency 
ships (BW—Mar.7’42,p19). 

To get the metal for this enormous 
program, the obvious course was to con 
vert the shipyards to narrow plate, b« 
cause even though rolling mills can’t be 
converted to deliver wider stock they 
can be made to roll thicker steel simply 
by increasing the gap between the rolls, 


and that is being done. Thin steel is 


easily trimmed on the edges, but thick 
steel has to be lugged off to heavier trim 
machines. 

e Training More Welders—At the ship- 
yard there’s no problem except that the 
narrow plate makes more miles of seam, 
and takes more welders—threatening a 


| welder bottleneck. But that’s easy to 


head off, because welding ship steel is 


| simple and in 90 days a farm boy can 
handle either welding machines or hand 


torches. A man who has tinkered with 


| welding can go on the ways in a few 


weeks. 

The conversion was worked out by 
C. E. Adams and his staff in the WPB 
Iron and Steel Branch along with the 
Maritime Commission. Under thei 
plan, plate items of similar size are 
grouped in a new order for material 
covering about 770 ships. Thus, a given 
mill will increase its speed by delivering 
the same size of plate to any number of 
yards. 

e Tremendous Tonnage—The amount 
of ship steel from strip mills heretofor 
has been about 10% of the total; unde: 
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the new program it will be 80% or 
90%. Tonnage for the Maritime Com 
mission is the largest item of steel plate 
in the entire war production job, and 
the Liberty ship schedule takes more 
than half of it. 

ebruary shipments of steel plates hit 
a new monthly record, totaling 758,723 
tons as compared to 754,522 tons in 
January. Strip mills produced 268,988 
tons of plate, a gain of 7%, and total 
shipments of plate for the merchant- 
ship program were 15% over January, 
according to Mr. Adams. 


Bonneville Stepup 


As defense plants multiply 
in area, authorities find way to 
clinch control over postwar sale 
of power to industry. 


Early next month the third generator 

(108,000 kw.) at Grand Coulee Dam 
will begin to deliver energy, bringing 
the total useful installed capacity at that 
project up to 324,000 kw. About the 
same time Bonneville’s sixth unit will 
start to hum. In all, the government 
will have about 626,400 kw. available 
from the Bonneville-Grand Coulee proj- 
ect on the Columbia River by the mid 
dle of April. 
e What the Future Holds—Next instal- 
lations won’t be completed until Janu- 
ary, 1943, when the seventh unit at 
Bonneville is scheduled to go into opera- 
tion (BW—Aug.2’41,p22). But much 
will happen in the valley of the Colum- 
bia before that time. Important Bon 
neville developments since the first of 
this month show: (1) the government's 
plans for defense plants in the area for 
the next 12 months; (2) how the Bonne- 
ville administrators propose to guarantee 
their control of after-the-war relation- 
ships with the defense industries using 
Columbia River power. 

Dr. Paul Raver, Bonneville adminis 
trator, early this month signed a five 
year contract with the Defense Plant 
Corp. for 97,500 kw. of power for the 
Troutdale, Ore., aluminum reduction 
plant to be operated for the government 
by the Aluminum Co. of America. 

@ Other Agreements—The administrator 
let it be known that no less than nine 
other agreements were under negotiation 
to be completed “within a few weeks.” 
Some 450,000 kw. of power will be 
needed for these plants, which will pro- 
duce magnesium, ferro-silicon, trintro- 
toluol, phosphorus, in addition to more 
ingot aluminum and aluminum fabrica- 


tion. When the nine contracts materi- | 


alize, Bonneville will have 23 defense 
plant agreements. Total following the 
Troutdale contract was 14 (BW—Aug. 
2’41,p20). 

Significant point in the Troutdale 
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Picture of a Busy Executive 


saving Z VA minutes 


ee ee oe 


He's on Long Distance at two dollars a minute. 
He's getting from four separate men instanta- 
neous information his phone call requires. Those 
men are at their desks — their Dictographs let 
them stay there. Add the cost of his time to the 
cost of their time—add the money saved in phone 
charges — add the money saved by fewer phones 
used inside the plant—and you see why Dicto- 


graph pays for itself so quickly. 


more than ever, you need 


x 


DICTOGRAPH 


F every day you lost ten or twenty per 
cent of the steel, rubber, machinery 
or things you deal in . . . you'd soon put 
a halt to it! For these are tangibles that 
you can see and feel. You would be 
acutely aware of their loss. 
Unfortunately, Time is silent and 
invisible. You can throw it away... 
without being aware of the loss. But 
remember, it is Time that creates the 
valuable tangibles: rubber, steel, tools, 
war essentials. And DICTOGRAPH will 
save you and your entire office staff 
precious productive hours every day! 
Today, more than ever, Time means 
production and victory. That is why 


DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP. 


Dept. 560, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Yes, I'd like to know more about DICTOGRAPH 


and how it saves time, work and money. 


more than 6,000 American offices and 
factories and hundreds of Government 
departments are cutting wasted motion, 
time and expense with DICTOGRAPH 
INTERIOR COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS. 


These days, when every minute 
counts, you cannot afford to throw 
away Time and Man Power when DIC- 
TOGRAPH can save them for you ever) 
working day of the year! There ar 
many questions about DICTOGRAPH that 
you probably would like to ask. May 
we answer them for you? A letter or 
call will bring a DICTOGRAPH man who 
will be glad to analyze your time prob- 
lems.Or send thecoupon for full details. 
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FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING 


and twelve o'clock noon lighting at 
twelve o'clock midnight is economical 
lighting when you use G-E Fluorescent 
Starters. Economical because . . . 
They help your lamps to last longer! 
How? G-E Starters are designed by 
Mazda Lamp engineers to have the correct 
starting characteristics to start your lamp 
at the exact proper time —not before, 
not after. There is no needless waste of 
emission material (vital to long lamp life) 
when you use G-E Starters. 


G-E ““NO-BLINK"’ STARTERS 

Even the annoying blinking and flicker- 
ing at end of normal lamp life is eliminated 
and starter life is prolonged by using the 
“‘No-Blink’’ starter, developed and intro- 
duced by General Electric 

For economical, trouble-free lamp oper- 
ation, specify G-E Starters for your fluor- 


escent lighting equipment. 


ECONOMICAL 
FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING 


A new tact-packed 
folder giving helpful in- 
formation on fluorescent 

lighting and the need for proper accessories 
is now available. Get yours by writin 
to Section G-21023, Appliance a 
Merchandise Department, General Electric 


Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


GENERAL ‘% ELECTRIC 


agreement with the Defense Plant Corp. 
is a provision whereby Bonneville ofh- 
cials “will negotiate for renewal of the 
contract if the Defense Plant Corp. ar- 
ranges to sell the plant to a new oper- 
ator deemed by the administrator to be 


| satisfactory as a purchaser under terms 
| of the Bonneville Act.” 
e “Orderly 


Transition” — Bonneville’s 
statement says that “careful study and 
detailed negotiation have been required 
to develop a workable method whereby 
Columbia River power can be turned 
over by one government agency to an- 
other agency for use in plants which 
will be operated by private enterprise 
under lease contracts. The method de- 
veloped prevents dislocation of existing 
rate structures and provides for orderly 
transition to peace time operations of 
the postwar period.” 

It also insures very definitely, ob- 
servers point out, that no government 
agency outside the present setup will 


| breach the control policy which has 


been established by Secretary Ickes and 


his aides. 


Construction Bids 

Army is working to get 
back to competitive system on 
big projects by breaking jobs 
up into smaller pieces. 


The War Department is trying its 


| ° “oe ° ° 
| best to reintroduce competitive bidding 
_on war construction after having been 


forced to drop this method of contract 


| awards under the stress of emergency 
| conditions. 
_one field that’s exempt from Donald 


And this, incidentally, is 


Nelson’s order to abandon competitive 


| bids. 
| @ New Contract Form—The latest de- 


vice to reinstate bids—at least on parts 
of big jobs—is the so-called architect- 
engineer-manager contract. In recent 
weeks this has become the standard 
form of contract when the War De- 
partment awards big construction jobs 
—munitions plants, depots, and the 


| like. 


The cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract has 
been used hitherto on most large-scale 
war construction. In this contract, the 
government reimburses the contractor 
for the cost of doing the work and pays 
him, in addition, a fee determined in 
advance. Size of the fee is based on 
the estimated cost of the job, but it 
does not increase if the actual cost 


| finally turns out to be higher than the 


estimate. 


| @ Disadvantages of Fees—The fee con- 


tract has the advantage that construc- 
tion can start before plans are a 
enough to permit a meaningful fixed- 
price bid. On the other hand, the con- 
tractor has little incentive to hold costs 


down. Also, the government h 
maintain a huge force of audito 
every job to check on the cost. 

Another disadvantage is the eli: 
tion of the relatively small spe: 
firms that ordinarily take subcont 
from a general contractor for plum 
paving, painting, and similar speci 
Because the fee paid the general 
tractor is essentially a charge fo 
know-how, it is reduced if he sul 
tracts part of the work. 

@ How A-E-M Works—The arch 
engineer-manager contract is inteide 
to minimize fee work and at the 
time to reopen the door to the spec 
firms. Such a contract—for, say, a | 
der plant—is awarded to a firm cap 
both of engineering design and of 
struction. First these contracts 
awarded to firms which habitually co 
bined these functions, but now engi 
neering firms are being encouraged to 
merge with contractors so that they can 
get in on such A-E-M contracts. 

The contract is based on the theory 

that even on the most tricky, high-speed 
job there’s really only 307%—40%—the 
long, hard part—that really has to be 
handled on a fee basis. As soon as the 
contract is awarded, the A-E-M firm 
starts in on this part of the job, just 
as if it were a fee contract. Meanwhile, 
they start designing the other parts of 
the project in piecemeal fashion. As 
soon as some separable portion is de- 
signed—a railway, a road, a building— 
the blueprints are turned over to the 
Corps of Engineers. 
e Awarding the Pieces—Then a separate 
government contract is awarded for each 
of these separable pieces—sometimes by 
bidding, sometimes by negotiation, but 
always for a firm price. Each of these 
contracts contains a clause requiring 
the contractor to work under the direc 
tion of the A-E-M firm, thus putting the 
small firm in much the position of a 
subcontractor. 

Because it is doing only part of the 
job, the A-E-M firm gets a smaller fee 
than if it took the contract on a regu- 
lar cost-plus basis (which has made the 
scheme unpopular with the larger gen 
eral contractors), but the fee is not 
reduced every time a “subcontract’’ is 


placed. 


NOW IT’S “NIACIN” 


By edict of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, nicotinic acid, important 
member of the far-flung B-complex vita- 
min family, henceforth will be known as 
“niacin.” 

In authorizing this change of name, 
FDA has yielded to the argument of 
publicity-minded vitamin promoters 
that a public, taught to regard nicotine 
as a deadly poison in various sprays and 
insecticides, would look on health-giv- 
ing, pellagra-preventing nicotinic acid s 
a witch’s brew, and steer clear accord- 
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You'll never sleep in 


our White House! 


Trucks help give America’s production lines terrific speed — overwhelming 


volume. and flexibility that no other nation on 


AKE no mistake —this is a time- 
table war! Our homes, our 
liberties, our very lives depend on 
producing and transporting war ma- 
terials fast... and on time! 


That’s where America’s freight- 
carrying Trucks come in. Trucks 
give America the world’s fastest, 
most flexible freight transportation. 
A fleet of trucks picks up a rush 
shipment of shells in Ohio—speeds 
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overnight to a New England dock 
— faster than U. S. Mail! 


Before other freight carriers can 
be brought up from the yards, trucks 
are loaded—and away. No idle wait- 
ing! Trucks take the short direct 
routes — deliver in hours what for- 
merly took days or weeks! 


Trucking is “Key Man” on Amer- 
ica’s production team. Trucks must 


earth can ever match! 


be used to their fullest—or many a 
boat will be missed, many a gun will 
stop shooting . . . many a life will 
be needlessly lost! 


Our enemies would love to see 
our highway freight system crippled 
. . « because idle trucks are like 
spiked guns! But—keep ’em rolling 
... and you'll see a growing torrent 
of American goods choke — 
and finally crush the Axis! 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


0 SORRY, YAMAMOTO 


AG 


® AMERICAN TRUCKING issocunons 
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ON THE JOB 
6 YEARS 
without 


Here’s a short, sweet story 
that will interest pico 2 
truck user. 


Benjamin Moore & Co., lez 

int producer, uses 

acme Hiand Trucks fr Trucks for 
innumerable wd 
poses, both at the plant pe 
each gc company’ 
up an elive 
Service is oy moton 
Sec Asociadetane ho a 
well that Moore can 
handle heavy loads with 
ease. AND MAINTENANCE 
HASN'T COST A PENNY 
IN 6 YEARS! 
Amazing performance? Per- 
haps, but typical of what Ameri- 
a py ie steel construction 
o—will do for you. Buy 


“Agearicune and say good-bye 
to maintenance and topiege- 


ment costs! 


Catalog T-A illustrates trucks 
every type of service. Write 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 
Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN 


PRESSED-STEEL 


HAND TRUCKS 


ingly. It was with this thinking in mind 
that millers and bakers protested when 
nicotinic acid was included in the gov- 
ernment standard for enriched bread 
and flour (BW—Mar.15’41,p70). 

Their objections have been supported 
by reports that the enriched product has 
been dubbed “tobacco bread” in some 
parts of the country. Hence, FDA’s 
new name “niacin,” also accepted ter- 
minology by the Council on Food and 
Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association. 

Nicotinic acid was so named because 
it was originally isolated in nicotine 
(after elaborate distillation in which the 
structure of the original alkaloid was 
completely altered and all toxic proper- 
ties removed). Principal source of the 
vitamin today is beta-methyl pyradine, 
a coal-tar product, although a small 
amount is still obtained from nicotine. 
For years, nicotinic acid was regarded 
as nothing more than a_ laboratory 
curiosity. 


Wage-Tax Gusher 


Philadelphia government 
is embarrassed by yield from 


'much-litigated levy. And court 


rules federal workers must pay. 


Philadelphia’s much-litigated 14% 


| municipal wage tax handed the city 


government an unexpected headache 
this week. 

@ Millions Pile Up—Sct up in 1940 to 
tide Philadelphia over a lean period, 
the tax, through soaring payrolls, has 
recently been piling millions into city 
coffers. In fact, so much more is com- 
ing in than budget makers estimated 
that the newspapers, backed by C.I.O. 
and A.F.L. unions, churchmen, and op- 
position politicians, have been yelling 
loudly for a reduction, 

Mayor Samuel and the councilmen, 
heeding the growing demands for a cut, 
ascertained from City ‘Treasurer Edgar 
W. Baird, Jr., that the tax would bring 
in $24,000,000 by the year’s end ($4,- 
000,000 more than the most optimistic 
ever hoped for). They promised to 
slash if the flow continued. 
© Floodtide—A few days later the money 
dam broke when the Pennsylvania Su- 
perior Court ruled that all federal em- 
ployes working in the city, regardless 
of where they live, must not only pay 
the tax in 1942, but ante up back taxes 
for ’40 and ’41. This, if the fight is not 
carried into higher courts, will mean 
the 1942 intake will go up another $1,- 
250,000 plus about $2,600,000 in back 
levies. The situation is a complicated 
one for the Quaker City tax office. 
| When the fight of federal employes to 
| prevent Philadelphia from dipping into 


Treasury payrolls was launched, they 


numbered about 46,000. They grey 
61,500 in 1941 and now total 82,/ 
Just who pays, and how much, will 
a bookkeeping task of major proporti 
e Engineer Tester—The state court 
ing upholds a local court’s deci: 
against Norman Schaller, Navy \ 
engineer, who agreed to test the o 
nance (BW—Jul.12’41,p65) by refus 
to let his $2,596 salary be taxed. 
There is no doubt that the wage tix, 

never popular, will be chopped at | 
last. Defense contracts have upped e\ 
other levy but real estate taxes, wh 
are improving, but still delinquent. 


Pullman Rate Rise 


Company’s war function is 
recognized in ICC’s action and 
in government's postponement 
of antitrust suit till June. 


A 10% boost in Pullman rates has 

been approved by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, partly to compen 
sate for the higher wage levels recently 
inaugurated. Commissioner Charles |) 
Mahafhie observed, however, that the 
company, by furnishing free accommo 
dations to 464,293 passengers in 1940, 
had failed to stop all revenue leaks 
Most of these nonpaying passengers 
were officers or directors of Class | 
railroads or members of their familics 
who traveled on free passes. 
e Commission’s View—In approving the 
rate boost, the ICC explained that “it 
could not expect the Pullman Co. to 
continue to pay in expenses and taxes 
more than 96¢ out of every $1 earned 
as it did in the past four years and in 
addition bear increased wages and pay 
roll taxes of about $6,000,000 annuall\ 
not to mention increased costs of mat« 
rials and supplies, without jeopardizing 
the maximum war effort.” 

The company last year earned $1, 

855,000 as compared with $2,226,000 
in 1940, although gross income was 
$6,500,000 higher. 
@ War Réle Recognized—The part Pull 
man is playing in the war effort is 
recognized in the recent postponement 
until June 1 of the government's anti 
trust suit against the company. Of the 
7,000 cars now operated by Pullman, 
about 1,500 have been segregated for 
military troop movement. 

A 10% Pullman rate boost doesn't 
mean that travel by Pullman will cost 
10% more. Most of the fare paid by 
Pullman passengers goes to the railroad 
company so the new rate would mean a 
rise of from 14% to 3% in the total 
ticket cost. A lower-berth traveler from 
New York to Chicago, for instance, will 
pay his railroad fare of $30 as usual, but 
the Pullman rate will be $6.93 instead 
of $6.30, a jump of 1.7% 
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RHODE ISLAND 


PENNSYLVANIA 
gatcon 


@ The nation is united — and Long Distance 
telephone lines help to tie it together for 
war’s work. . . . You can keep materials 
moving, wheels turning, men working — if 
you can reach any one, anywhere in the 
land, in a hurry. ... It takes a lot of 


SERVICE TO THE NATION 
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ALABAMA 


WNVINOW 


NATION 


telephone calls to build fighting planes, 
freighters or factories — to move men and 
machines around the map... . If the rush 
of war interferes here and there with the 
accustomed smoothness of regular Long Dis- 


tance traffic, we hope you will understand. 


IN PEACE AND IN WAR 


lOWA 


INDIANA 
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Hemisphere Push 


Washington initiates long- 
term projects to strengthen econ- 
omies of hard-pressed Latin 
American neighbors. 


The transfer of General MacArthur 
from the Philippines to Australia, the 
rapidly-spreading concern over Indo- 
British negotiz ations regarding the future 
status of India (page 40), and the gath- 
cring momentum of the Soviet drive 
against the Germans in southern Rus- 
sia (BW—Mar.14'42,p34) have eclipsed 
developments on the hemisphere front 
which are bound to be of long-term 
importance to business. 

Most spectacular is the growing rup- 
ture in all Axis-Brazil relations, follow- 
ing Rio’s formal break in diplomatic 
relations with all Axis powers. ‘Tokyo 
at once began treating members of the 
Brazilian diplomatic corps virtually as 
enemy aliens. ‘Then came the subma- 
rine campaign in the Atlantic and the 
loss of four Brazilian freighters in rapid 
succession. When 51 Brazilian lives 
were lost in the last sinking, Brazilians 
rioted in the streets of Rio and forced 
German businesses to close their doors. 
The government quickly commandeered 
the funds of German nationals to hold 
as an indemnity guaranty. 

@ Problem for Santiago—Chile was 
drawn into the same complicated pic- 
ture this week when one of its freighters 
was sunk in the Atlantic near New York. 
Chile has not yet broken diplomatic 
relations with the Axis despite the fact 
that that move would not present as 
serious a difficulty as it did for Brazil 
because Chile does not have large Axis 
populations within its borders. How- 
ever, Chile does have 2,500 miles of 
seacoast and only a minute navy, hence 
has been unwilling so far to risk the 
possibility of the Japanese raids which 
could be expected if diplomatic rela- 
tions ended. Now, with the Axis attack- 
ing Chilean ships, diplomatic accords 
notwithstanding, and with a new pro- 


United States government in Santiago, 


the situation may change. 
e Aid from the U.S.—Whatever reac- 
tions Latin America as a whole has to 
these developments, several countries 
have approved a number of long-term 
economic projects that Washington is 
inaugurating with no more delay than 
is necessary to make certain that each 
project is soundly planned. 

The most spectacular of the projects 
is the multiple deal which Washington 
recently made with Rio. This provides: 


(1) Export-Import Bank credit up to 
a total of $100,000,000 to assist the 
Brazilians in building up their defense 
production. 

(2) A long-term order by the RFC 
Metals Reserve Co. for fixed quanti- 
ties of iron ore from Brazil’s famous 
high-grade Itabara deposits. 

(3) Additional lend-lease aid for 
Brazil. 

4) A 5-year contract from the RFC 
Rubber Reserve Co. to buy all available 
rubber from the Amazon valley. 

More contracts similar to those cover- 

ing iron ore and rubber are expected to 
be signed as a result of Leon Hender- 
son’s present visit to Rio. Vegetable oils 
and cocoa might be included in any new 
deals, as well as explicit arrangements 
covering all future import and export 
prices. 
@ Helping Cuba—The Caribbean has 
come in for its share of Washington 
aid lately. Following the announcement 
from Havana that the Cuban govern- 
ment, with the aid of credits obtained 
in Washington, is preparing to estab- 
lish a central bank, the United States 
began upping its purchases of Cuban 
sugar (page 86) which, with the higher 
prices prevailing now, is providing Cuba 
with a mounting balance of United 
States dollars. 

This was followed by Washington’s 
announcement of the creation of an 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion which will begin at once a social 
and economic survey of* the region. 
From the recommendations of the Com- 


mission—which is headed by Charles W. 


Taussig for the United States and 


Frank Stockdal for the British, a 

will be made for long-term econo: 
development along lines which 
provide for crop diversification in t 
islands of the Caribbean, improved a 
cultural methods, and for raising 
standard of living of the people. ‘| 
scheme is already under way in Puc 
Rico where the garrisoning of incr 
ing numbers of United States tro: 
has already forced officials to provi 
more food to be supplied locally (pa 
42). 

e Argentina Takes Initiative—Furthic: 
south, the United States is participating 
in plans for the long-term development 
of Argentina. The Argentine Trade Pro 
motion Corp., an organization in which 
the Argentine government provides thc 
capital. and private business provides 
merchandising experience, has just com 
missioned the Armour Research Foun 
dation of Chicago to make an industrial 
survey of the Argentine to determine 
what raw materials it can most profit 
ably develop both for home industries 
and for the export trade. 

Argentina set up its Trade Promotion 
Office in New York last summer when 
the loss of its main European markets 
made it important to find new outlets 
in the United States for such products 
as wine, champagne, cheese, eggs, pack- 
inghouse byproducts, and leather goods. 
@ Looking Ahead—The growing short- 
age of ships already threatens to inter- 
fere with this burgeoning business, but 
last year’s success has caused Buenos 
Aires to back the plan of its business 
promoters to prepare the way for a va- 
ried postwar trade which will reduce 
the country’s dependence on meat and 
wheat exports and spread its foreign 
trade over more foreign countries. 
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UNDER WRAPS 


A part of the Detroit scene, 1942, are 
long lines of tanks starting via rail to 


embarkation ports for trans-shipment 
to the battle fronts. First assembly 
line tanks were actually completed 
seven months ahead of schedule. 


1942 
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UP LEL LET i 


Research is showing many manu 
facturers how to use their new 
wartime plant capacity for profit 
able post-war production. 


We are designing, building and 
equipping several important in 
dustrial research laboratories fo: 
war work now. If you have such 
a problem, a letter or a phone 
call to our Cleveland or New York 
office will get you quick infor 
mation as to what we are doing 
for others, and can do for you. 


The H.K. 
Ferguson 
Co. 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
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DON’T LET CORROSION UPSET 
PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 
Speed up your deliveries of essential sup- 
plies! Guard your product against corrosion 
the modern Protek-Sorb way. Protek-Sorb 
Silica Gel saves time because it eliminates 
the need for time-wasting slushing com- 
pounds. It prevents corrosion and moisture 
damage because it removes the cause— 
moisture within the shipping container. The 
time you save is repeated at the receiving 
point because products are delivered clean 
and ready to use. Every product can be 
given this positive safeguard. 

Write for technical information. See how 
Protek-Sorb packing contributes to the 
Victory Campaign. 


rena 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORP. 


Industrial Sales Department 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


“GROUP INSURANCE HAS 
RELIEVED ME OF DISTRACT- 
ING WORRIES.” 


Salaried experts of the tna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford Conn, 
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Continental Unity 
Canada feels price-fixing 
1 job might be facilitated if U.S. 
would act simultaneously as in 
two standardization plans. 


OTTAWA-—Canada’s price control- 
lers pricked up their ears when word 
from Washington indicated that Leon 
Henderson was swinging in the direc- 
tion of retail price fixing (BW —Mar.7 
’42,p15). 

@ Need for Cooperation—When Ottawa 
set up its program for over-all price 
ceilings last October, effective Dec. 1, 
these controllers hoped Washington 
would fall in line almost at once. It 


| would have eased their job of nailing 


down the price lid because this top 
covers many commodities which Canada 
has ‘to import from the United States. 
Had prices been frozen simultaneously, 
Ottawa would have been spared the 
cost of subsidizing these imports for 
the last three months to bring them 
under the ceiling. 

Complexities of retail price freezing 

should mesh more smoothly into Wash- 
ington’s New Deal ideology than into 
Canada’s middle-of-the-road conception 
of government. They mainly concern 
the Treasury, which is much more of a 
worry in Ottawa than in Washington. 
Canada is beginning to realize that to 
maintain the ceiling in the face of in- 
creased production costs for materials 
and labor, domestic as well as imported, 
commodities must be subsidized. Ceil- 
ing Chief Donald Gordon's biggest job 
right now is to convince prewar cabinet 
ministers that this is good business. 
@ Domestic Subsidies—Gordon now has 
Canadian opposition to _ subsidizing 
pretty well mopped up. His big vic- 
tory came last week when, under threat 
of resignation, he fought cabinet min- 
isters on the issue of whether Ottawa’s 
20¢ boost in the guaranteed price to 
farmers for 1942 wheat would come out 
of consumers or out of the Treasury. 
It comes out of the Treasury. Retail 
flour and bread prices stay under the 
ceiling. 

Ottawa upped the wheat guarantee 
from 70¢ on the 1941 crop to 90¢ on 
the new crop, basis No. 1 Northern, at 
the head of the Lakes and Vancouver— 
the increase being a compromise with 
western farmers who wanted $1. But 
wheat for domestic consumption will 
go to millers at or close to present prices. 
Milling and baking interests are now 
asking Gordon for a definite ruling that 
70¢ is to be the maximum. 

The decision to subsidize wheat came 
unexpectedly between a ruling for sub- 
sidizing canners’ inventories on the 141 
basic vegetable pack (BW —Mar.14'42, 


p69) and announcements—due any day 


—of subsidies for other domestic c -. 
modities. Next in line are shoes 
leather clothing. 

e Transborder Cooperation—Somc 
Gordon’s men, worried by the pros 
tive cost of subsidies, are now spec; 
ing on the possibility of meeting 
crisis by working out economy meas 

on a continental basis with the Un 
States. They are already discussing ti 
border rationalization of production 
hoping that Washington will coope: 
The production of consumer goo: 
primary as well as processed—for | 
countries on whichever side of 
border they can be produced m 
cheaply is their aim. If vegetables 

be grown and packed more cheapl\ 
the United States than in Canada, they 
want to fill Canadian requirements )}e- 
low the border. 

The Ottawa government would no 

be reluctant to adjust tariffs to this con 
ception of continental economy if 
Washington would reciprocate. But 
there are limitations. Senior Ottawa 
officials, for example, are not inclined 
to waste time canvassing the possibility 
of Washington knocking off the United 
States tariff against Canadian wheat. 
@ Interlocking Controls—More immedi 
ate prospect of United States-Canada 
cooperation is seen in expansion of thie 
system of interlocking production and 
supply controls and standardization 
which is already in operation. Examples: 
standardization and curtailment of fruit 
and vegetable canning, manufacture of 
clothing. Action in both countries was 
closely synchronized and followed the 
same patterns. Gordon’s organization 
is independently drawing patterns for 
extension of standardization to other 
consumer commodities involving scarce 
materials and labor and which affect 
the price ceiling. 

Unification of price control action is 
now coming in the case of newsprint. 
The special joint committee represent- 
ing Washington’s OPA and Ottawa's 
Gordon Board, which was appointed 
to consider newsprint prices—especially 
United States protests against the Ca- 
nadian newsprint industry's decision to 
up the price to United States customers 
from $50 to $53 for the second quarter 
—is ready to report. Expectation here 
is that it will rule out the boost to 
United States publishers. In effect, it 
wilk be the first joint transborder price 
ceiling. 

@ Liaison—Machinery for closer coop- 
eration between wartime controls in 
Ottawa and Washington is already es- 
tablished. Leon Henderson’s OPA has 
a liaison man—James P. Davis—perma- 
nently attached to Donald Gordon's 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board here. 
He has free access to Gordon’s projects 
and plans, reports to Henderson. Can- 
ada’s opposite number at Washington 
is ‘Legation Attaché A. W. Plumtree 
who has an office as observer with OPA. 
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“Come aw Get It!” 


Uncle Sam is a mighty good provider for his 
young nephews in uniform. When “Soupy” 
sounds, Army field kitchens dish out the best 
food and plenty of it. 


Pots, pans, skillets, kettles, stoves and the rest of 
a field kitchen’s “armament” owe their stream- 
lined design and efficient performance largely to 
the resistance welder and his tools that “stitch” 
metals as fast as a sewing machine sews uniforms. 
The hungry soldier you see here is eating from a 
spot welded mess kit. 


Resistance welding has come into 
its own because of the Defense 


speed-up. Mallory has played its 


part by producing more efficient welding elec- 
trodes and holders . . . developed during years of 
pioneering research . . . now standardized to make 


possible more and better welds per minute at 


lower cost, for manufacturers of warplanes, tanks 
and combat cars, as well as eating equipment 


for our armed forces. 


Yet pioneering in the welding field is just one 
aspect of Mallory’s broad contributions to the 
march of industry ... for Mallory products not 
only speed up Defense output but also increase 
the pace on normal, peacetime production lines. 
From the precise fire-control apparatus on a 16- 
inch railroad rifle to the electric razor you shave 
with, Mallory plays an important part. 


Today Mallory’s war effort is producing develop- 
ments that will unquestionably have significant 
peacetime applications...and may mean a 
great deal to your business. It’s worth keeping 
Mallory in mind, as you plan for the future. 


P.R.MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Cable Address—PELMALLO 
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Weather for 
10,000 INCH 


It takes uniform factory temperature to hold 
finishing operations to close tolerances, par- 
ticularly when top speed and a minimum of 
rejects are “musts.”’ That’s one reason man- 
made weather is now recognized as a vital 
production tool in war material plants. 


Cost records prove that air conditioning pays 

if the system is right for its particular job. In 
most plants that means wisely chosen decen- 
tralized units, rather than a central system. 

Why? Because with individual units any 
section or department can be given precisely 
the air conditioning it needs: temperature 
control, humidity control, and dust control, 
each only when and where required, each only 
to the most profitable degree. Should a decen- 
tralized air conditioner be damaged, produc- 
tion would be affected in only a limited part 
of the plant. Individual units are more quickly 
installed, too; they often require no ducts. 


Because no two problems are alike, the 
counsel of a locally experienced expert is in- 
valuable when you’re considering air condi- 
tioning. You'll find your resident Fairbanks- 
Morse engineer an ideal collaborator. The 
completeness of the F-M line frees his judg- 
ment from bias. To arrange a conference, 
simply write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 
C-131, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Branches and service stations throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Air Conditioners 
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Highlights of First Year of Lend-Lease 


The Lend-Lease Act became a law 
on Mar. 11, 1941. In the first year 
Washington spent $2,570,452,441 for 
defense aid for other United Nations, 
but only $1,100,000,000 worth of goods 
were actually exported. The difference 
covered the cost of ships delivered but 


TOTAL LEND-LEASE AID — MONTHLY 


not included in the export totals, 

pairs of Allied vessels in Ameri 
yards, and inventories of lend-lease go: 
held at American ports for quick en 
gency delivery. Lend-lease exports 

now flowing out of this country at | 
rate of nearly $600,000,000 a mon 
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FROM OTHER 
APPROPRIATIONS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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1941 


LEND-LEASE APPROPRIATIONS") 


( ‘ategory 


Ordnance and ordnance stores. 
Aircraft and aeronautical material. 
Tanks and other vehicles. 

Vessels and other watercraft 

Misc. military equipment . 

Production facilities in U. S......... 
Agric. and indust. commodities 
Servicing and repair of ships, etc 
Services and expenses. 

Administrative expenses 


Total 


(1) All figures in millions of dollars 
1941; third—Mar. 5, 1942 


(2) The adjustments in the appropriated amounts were made in accordance with the provisions of the 
acts that permitted the transfer of not to exceed 20 percent of the amount appropriated in one category 
the amount appropriated in another, so long as no appropriation was increased by more than 30 percent 
The net adjustment of $13,000,000 represents the sum used to reimburse the Treasury Department for 
Coast Guard vessels which were transferred to the United Kingdom 


Who’s Entitled to Lend-Lease 


Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Poland 
Russia 
Turkey 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


Argentina 

Belgium (Free) 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British Common- 
wealth of Nations 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Dominican 
Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 

France (Free) 


First Appropriation Act 


APPROPRIATIONS 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


za 


¢ 


Third 
Appro 
pria 


tilon 


Act 


Total 
As Ad- 
justed 
Feb. 28 
1942(?) 

2,026 
685 2,877 
385 971 
850 1,479 1,675 
155 467 
375 
, 875 
175 
285 

10 


Total 
First 
and 
Second 
Acts 
, 533 
,739 


Second 
Appro- 
prta- 
tion 
Act 
1,190 


First 


5,985 12, 


Mar. 27, 


7,000 


1941; second—Oct. 28, 


Nonmilitary Goods Transferred 
To February 28, 1942 


Commodity 
Meat and Fish 
products 
Milk products 
Egg products. , 
Fruits, vegetables. . 
Grain and cereal 
products 
Sugar and related 
products... * 
Cotton linters..... 
Raw cotton. . © 
Leaf tobacco...... 


Quantity 


814,756,776 lb. 
663,718,086 Ib. 
128,652,685 Ib. 
814,006,538 Ib. 


1,018,659,678 Ib. 


22,932,331 Ib. 
35,470,581 Ib. 
498,895 bales 
153,080 hogs- 
heads 
44,984,827 bbl. 
567,295 tons 
2,098,560 tons 
203,524 tons. 


Petroleum products 
Fertilizers. . pote 
Iron and steel 

Nonferrous metals.. 
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Who’s Going to Step into 
their Shoes . . . . nack at the office? 


With new workers taking the place of men in uniform, 
America’s millions of office machines become a priceless war-time asset 


“Yes, Mr. Atherton, these accounting machines 
are giving us just what we needed. Should 
have had them long ago. The new men? Oh, 
they’re coming along all right. Right now, of 
course, they can’t carry the load that 
Brown and Miller used to handle, but what 
we lose on that score these Underwood Elliott 
Fishers will more than make up. You should 
see how simple they make stock record con- 
trol, order writing, billing . . . one short-cut 
after another, yet with complete accuracy!” 


Copyright 1942, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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This young lady and her Underwood Payroll 
Machine are fighting on the side of the Allies. 
You see, the draft and enlistments greatly in- 
creased the work of the Payroll Department 
.. . 80 Many new names to handle! And then 
several of that Department’s best men marched 
off in uniform. Yet all hands are being paid 
promptly, accurately and with adequate, ex- 
planatory data. Thus, time and energy are be- 
ing saved for the production of materials to 
back up the good men who left. 


¥* Invest in America! Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps 


Maybe this happens in your office... work cd: 
layed because two workers need the same 
typewriter. Make sure immediately that 
have enough machines to go ‘round and that 
every one is in good operating condition. Wher 
good men leave your payroll for Uncle San 
office personnel will have to work harder thar 
ever. Cive them the facilities to make the ext: 
effort count. Do away with typing bottlenec! 


“Jim, do you think we're doing all right? After all, 
we haven't had much experience with this 
type of work.” The operator of the Under 
wood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machine 
stops for a moment to answer: “I know we're 
doing all right and it’s because of this little 
machine. Suppose we had to make all these 
calculations with no help except pencil and 
paper! We'd never be able to double check 
every step and be sure of our ground. Just 
wouldn't have enough time or energy left 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Helps Speed the Nation's Victory! 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Ave., N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 


M t 3 I; . 


FIGHTS THE # 
AMERICAS F 
FRONT... 


* In this “all-out” war effort 
MODERN DESIGN keynotes 
efficiency. Mobilift's MODERN 
DESIGN eliminates gear shift- 
ing. Maneuvers faster in nar- 
row aisles, freight cars and 
trucks. Moves, stacks goods 
up to a ton. You owe it to 
your business to fully investi- 
gate the EXCLUSIVE features of 
Mobilift, the ORIGINAL com- 
pact, low-priced lift truck... 
Write for details and name 
of nearby Mobilift engineer. 
Vaughan Motor Co., 802 S. E. 
Main St., Portland, Oregon. 
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IndianOpenDoor? 

Cripps’ talks in New Delhi 
may mean removal of economic 
as well as political shackles. 


create big postwar market, 


During the next few weeks decisi 
of momentous long-term importancc 
American business are scheduled to 
made in India. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, the new % 


| Privy Seal in Churchill’s cabinet, 


his way to New Delhi now, Seemed 


| deal with India’s demand for indepen 


ence or, at least, for full political equ 


| ity in the British Commonwealth 
, ad . , 
Nations. Some Indians insist that t! 


new status be granted at once; oth« 
are asking only for a written promi 
that it be given as soon as the war 
over. Britain, frightened over the lo 
of Singapore and most of Burma, is in 3 
mood now to make most of the conc« 


| sions which have been refused or post 


poned since the last war. 


| e Economic Liberty As Well—But far 


more than the political issue of giving 
India dominion status is involved in th 
forthcoming conferences. India wants its 
economic as well as its political shackl 
erie If they go—as part of a bar 
gain which Britain may be forced t 


| Offer in return for full Indian support 


in the war—a vast new market for indus 


| trial machinery will be opened. 


Few Americans realize India’s indus 
trial potentialities because, under Brit 
ish tutelage, India has been developed 
mainly as a large-scale producer of raw 
materials, a source of revenue, and a 
market for British goods. 

@ Rich in Resources—Actually, India has 
high grade iron ore reserves which are 
only slightly smaller than those of the 
United States, large deposits of coal in 
the vicinity of the iron mines, and un 
limited supplies of manganese—the thir 
important ingredient in steel-making 

And yet India will produce but 1,400, 

000 ‘tons of steel in 1942 | (against an 
estimated 86,000,000 in the U.S. and 
15,000,000 in Britain), 

India has vast deposits of good bauxit« 
scattered all over the country, but 
was not until after the outbreak of the 
war that a rolling mill to handle alumi 
num was built in India. Deposits onl 
30 miles from Bombay are estimated t 
contain 750,000 tons of bauxite of 49‘ 
alumina content. 

India is the world’s biggest produce: 
of sugar, jute, and mica. It’s also the 
leader in hides and skins, but fewer than 
half of the people in the country wea: 
shoes. Its cotton crop is second only to 
the United States, and it ranks right 
alongside this country in tobacco. It 
also has a modest production of copper. 


chrome, and magnesite. India possesses 
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hydro-electric power resources second 
only to the United States, but barely 
3% of these are now utilized. 

e War Forces the Issue—Developments 
in the last two years are responsible for 
Britain’s new attitude towards India. 
By the autumn of 1940, Britain real- 
ized it could no longer afford to restrict 
the development of heavy industries in 
India. A conference of British Domin- 
ions and colonies in the East was called 
at New Delhi in October, and it was 
decided to convert India and Australia 
into auxiliary industrial bases for the 
Empire. 

Under the pressure of war, progress 

was rapid. Indian pig-iron production 
was boosted from 1,600,000 tons in 
1939 to 2,000,000 in 1941. Output 
of steel was increased from 867,000 
tons to 1,250,000 and is expected to 
touch 1,400,000 this year. Steel armor 
plate is now being rolled in India for 
the first time in history. Government 
ordnance and clothing factories em- 
loved 49,000 workers last year, com- 
pared with 17,000 before the war. One 
of the country’s largest railway shops 
has been converted to manufacture 
tanks and armored cars. By September 
last year, 54 firms had been licensed to 
manufacture machine tools; lathes, drill- 
ing, shaping, planing, and hacksawing 
machines were being manufactured for 
the first time. Britain’s big Imperial 
Chemicals Industry has begun the 
manufacture of nares on acid, synthetic 
ammonia, caustic soda, chlorine, and 
bleaching powder. 
e Already in Production—Britain’s Mid- 
dle East armies and the soldiers who 
now man the Burma front are getting 
increasing quantities of equipment from 
India. Nine garment factories were turn- 
ing out uniforms at the rate of 5,000,000 
a month by the end of 1941. A grow- 
ing shoe industry produced 3,000,000 
pairs of army boots. And the jute indus- 
try filled government orders for 1,000,- 
000 sandbags. 

This is the background of increas- 
ing industrialization against which the 
Cripps conferences will be held. Britain 
needs desperately all that India can pro- 
duce in the line of war supplies, as well 
as all the aid the country can give to 
hold off the Japanese who are already in 
Burma and threaten to blockade the 
country’s ports. 

e Earlier Turndowns—India, on the 
other hand, realizes its tremendous eco- 
nomic potentialities and insists that 
Britain is still refusing to cooperate in 
its industrial development, even at a 
time when the output of Indian facto- 
ries is so badly needed. At.the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in November, 1940, it 
was Claimed that Indian interests had 
offered, at the beginning of the war, to 
build an aircraft factory without any 
subsidy from London but that the proj- 
cct had been delayed for 15 months by 
the government’s refusal to buy planes. 
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How to make the light in 
the center of your produc- 
tion floor as good as the 
daylight at your windows 


oF 


Fis 6 


.. . with a MILLER Continuous Wireway 
Fluorescent Lighting System to provide 50 
foot candles or better of energy-saving, 


eye-helping, production-increasing daylight 


@ How many times do your workers 
walk to the windows...for inspection, 
for measuring and checking, color- 
matching or other severe seeing 
tasks? How many precious produc- 
tion hours do they unintentionally 
waste this way? 

In other words, is your lighting 
adequate for today’s high-pressure, 
war production needs? 

A MILLER 50 FOOT CANDLER or 100 
FOOT CANDLER will put 50 foot can- 
dies or better of superb working day- 
light over every working surface in 


your plant, from window to window, 
regardless of location. MILLER TROF- 
FERS will do the same in your office 


and drafting room. 
This better lighting saves time .. . 


saves energy...increases production. 
And because it is a lighting system 
(rather than merely fluorescent /ix- 
tures) it will save you from 30% to 
50% in installation costs... g0 in 
faster...simplify your lighting main- 
tenance...and protect you for future 
lighting needs. Get ail details today. 
(Representatives in principal cities.) 
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It was also claimed that British inter- 
ests, despite the urgent need for ships, 
were actually blocking plans for the 
building of Indian-controlled shipyards 
and that they had opposed the construc- 
tion of an Indian automobile factory. 
Since then, Indian shipyards have been 
turning out small boats and minesweep- 
ers, but the engines for these, as well as 
for the few planes which India has 
begun to produce, are supplied from 
abroad. 

© Cripps Is the Key—The fact that the 
negotiations are to be handled by Sir 
Stafford Cripps, whose sympathies with 
the underprivileged account for his 
popularity among Indian political lead- 
ers as they did tor his success at Mos- 
cow, leads many to believe that London 
is, prepared at last to make radical con- 
cessions to India. 


Fish for Defense 


Puerto Rico, bastion in 
Panama's chain of protective 
islands, launches new fisheries 
industry to assure food supply. 


SAN JUAN, P. R.—There is a new 
market for fishing equipment in Puerto 
Rico—America’s Caribbean Gibraltar— 
but North American fishermen who 
heretofore supplied the island with most 
of the garrison’s 36,000,000 Ib. of fish 
ery products, worth $1,500,000, had 
better begin looking for new customers. 
e To End Reliance on U. S.—Believed 
to be part of the Anglo-American Carib- 
bean Plan, to be evolved by the Com- 
mission appointed recently by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, 
Puerto Rico is building an entire new 
industry overnight—one intended to 
feed 2,000,000 people who now rely 
on submarine-studded supply lanes from 
the United States. 

Already $1,500,000 is waiting in the 
local legislature to be turned over to 
the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce to buy vessels, fishing gear, 
canneries, refrigeration equipment, to 
set up a fishermen’s cooperative, and to 
convince the Puerto Rican fisherman 
that hand-line fishing from the shore 
went out with ‘the arrival of Columbus. 

Although boats and other equipment 
are scarce, this is one project which is 
being built under top priority ratings. 
e Key to Panama’s fense—Pucrto 
Rico is the keystone of America’s de- 
fense system in the Caribbean—the cen- 
ter of the arc protecting the Panama 
Canal and the base of operations for 
the Tenth Naval District guarding con- 
voys from North America to Africa. 

For that reason the threatening food 
shortage on the island—becoming grim- 
mer each week—is a No. 1 emergency 
problem. Because Puerto Rico is a 
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Today, vegetable and lubricating oils 
are two of Hitler's most dangerous 
shortages, making India and particu- 
larly the seaport Karachi with its 


huge stores of rapeseed, an important 
source of food and lubricating oil, 
a favorite of any drive by the Ger- 
mans through the Middle East. 


strategic garrison, its 2,000,000 people 
have seen ships torpedoed under their 
noses and an island shelled only 45 
miles away. ‘They remember that in the 
last war people literally starved in the 
streets when the supply ‘line was sn: ipped 
by a ship shortage. ‘This time they are 
preparing to eat. 

@ Salt-Water Census—On Mar. 23 a 
50-foot, 100 h.p. Diesel-engined boat 
will begin a three-month survey of the 
waters around Puerto Rico which the 
islanders have never bothered to inves- 
tigate. Over the sea bottom which in 
some places is the deepest of the whole 
Atlantic, they will seek tuna, Spanish 
mackerel, kingfish, bonito, and others 
which never have been caught on a 
commercial scale because of Puerto 
Rico’s lack of open-sea fishing gear. 

Meanwhile, ashore, the Fishery Re- 

search Laboratory at Mayaguez, P. R.., 
which is attached to the Fish and Wild 
Life Service of the U.S. Department of 
the Interior, will continue studies of 
the handling and packing of fresh fish. 
Experiments already are under way on 
the best methods to freeze, salt, smoke 
and dry fish locally. The utilization of 
fish by-products will also be a main part 
of the rogram. 
@ Popularity to Rise—As a food, fish has 
not figured as extensively in the Puerto 
Rican diet as it has among other island 
peoples. The per-capita consumption is 
only 18 Ib. a year—but it is scheduled 
for a sharp increase. 

Because of the vital nature of the 
industry, priorities already have »een 
assured for most of the materials needed. 
Skilled technicians—engineers and econ- 


omists—already are on the island. An 
arrangement is being worked out with 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion to turn over boats confiscated from 
enemy nations to use in the waters off 
Puerto Rico. And the War Production 
Board has promised additional aid. 

© Speedy Distribution—Refrigeration 
equipment will provide the main diff 
culty. Facilities on the island already 
are overtaxed with grocers, butchers, 
and wholesalers fighting to protect them- 
selves against the shortage. In addition, 
a rapid distribution service is being 
worked out since distances on the island 
are small. 

An education program to teach na- 

tives and continentals alike in the regu- 
lar use of fish is being mapped. Adver- 
tising campaigns are expected to be 
started shortly. Moreover, the fisher- 
men who will do the work and share 
in the cooperatively-owned project will 
soon be taught how to manage their 
new industry efficiently. Fishermen 
will own their boats, gear, and, accord- 
ing to one official, “‘won’t be bossed.” 
It is believed they will get their original 
equipment on government loans. 
e@ Future Markets—No plans yet are 
being considered for exporting the prod- 
ucts “to the United States, though fish 
byproducts may be shipped out. How- 
ever, the bill which provides the moncy 
for Puerto Rico’s new industry also says 
that once the island’s overcrowded, 
under-paid millions learn to eat fish— 
and can do it cheaply—then the Puerto 
Rico Fishery Corp., as it will be called, 
may look to North and South America 
for additional markets. 
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‘Lack of proper protection... 
while in transit, or in storage 


Faulty packing, insecure wrapping or improper materials 
cancause as much damage and delay as deliberate sabotage. 
Goods damaged in shipment cost this nation badly needed 
materials and man-hours of labor. They waste valuable 
shipping space in train, truck or boat, and their failure at 
a critical time, when needed most, may prove a disaster. 


There's no place, in time of war, for such costly hazards. 


That’s why FIBREEN is taking its place as an essential 
material in America’s war program. It provides exceptional 
protection, at low cost, for goods in transit or in storage. 


hehe, 5 


SERVING INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION AND AGRICULTURE THROUGHOUT THE WORDED 


It safeguards the vital flow of materials, parts, and fin 
goods of war—from mill, to sub-contractor, to asset 
line —and to all parts of the country and abroad 
FIBREEN is a tough, waterproof paper, reenforced 
two plies of closely spaced steel-like fibres, embedd« 
two layers of special asphalt, between two sheets of | 
It’s clean, pliable, easy to use — as a wrapping, a li 
for crates, and as a superior replacement for fabri: 
materials no longer obtainable. 


Production of FIBREEN is now being diverted « 

essential to the war program. If your products f 
this class—if you're interested in better packing met 
and materials — we will try to help you. Write, ex 

ing what you ship, and how you now pack it 


THE SISALKRAFT co 


Manufacturers of Sisalkraft, Fibreen, Sisal-X, Sisaltape and Copper-Ar 


205 W. WACKER DRIVE - CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LOND OD 
In Canada Write to Alexander Murray & Co., Limi 
Montreal + Toronto + Halifax + Saint John - Winnipeg + | 
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Build a FighteB 


el f ' 


Makers of 1600 Kinds 
of Industrial Equipment, 
Allis-Chalmers 
Furnishes Machines 
for the U.S.A. 


Aircraft Industry... p 


Helps Build Anti- . “ es mK Allis-Chalmers equip- 


ment helps build planes. 


aircraft Guns! < Allis-Chalmers tractors 
a and bulldozers exca- 
vate army bases. 


IN ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING FIELDS 


reg C 


7 


—™ FoR U.S. fighter planes...anti- 
aircraft guns to blast enemy bomb- 
rs out of the stratosphere... 


Allis-Chalmers builds refining and roll- 
ng mill equipment for the former... 
nounts for the latter...and 1600 other 
ifferent kinds of products that help 
plants in every industry rush orders for 
Incle Sam’s Army and Navy. 

Just look at the full scope of our activ- 
ties. We build all types of prime movers 
und auxiliary equipment. We have no 
axes to grind. We can recommend im- 
partially the type of machinery that is 
actly right for your specific needs. 

Each of your problems is studied in its 
lationship to your entire production 
etup. You know ahead of time that the 
juipment we recommend will “‘fit.” 


Allis-Chalmers builds mounts for antiaircraft guns which can bag bombers seven miles up. 


Bomber 


That’s vitally important these days when 
there’s no time for “second guesses.” Why 
not get the facts on Allis-Chalmers Co- 
nesta eager aS ane 
operative Engineering Service? 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


This 90 mm. antiaircraft gun depends up- 
on its mount built by Allis-Chalmers for ex- 
treme accuracy and mobility. 


DEFENSE NEWS 


Protecting Student Pilots. i 
smokestacks are a hazard to fle: 
practicing take-offs and landi: 


A hospital in the South, whic 
a naval aviation training sect 
its powerhouse smokestack to 
50 feet by using an artificial] 
draft. This was accomplished 
ing a blower fan equipped 
draulic coupling and an Allis-( 


Super-7 V-Belt Drive 


~ s 1 6 > ; 

Special Speedy Allis-Chalmers D 
sel Tractors Pulled Big Field G 

During 1941 Maneuvers in Louisia 


Sifts Fuse Powder. Sifting and 
ing— vital operations in al/ the pro 
dustries—are equally important in the 
duction of ammunition. For this | 
the Colt Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co 
has found a new use for the popula 
Chalmers Low-Head Gyratory Sift 
the Colt powder plant, this compact 
grades fuse filling through 10, 16, ar 
mesh wire cloth. 


Allis-Chalmers Equipment Sets N« 


Crushing Record. One of the 7 
huge dam projects gained precious 
in construction time recently when a 
notice demand for over a million t 
crushed rock was filled four mont! 

of schedule. The operators handli: 
job jumped production from 150 
tons per hour in 30 days’ time with 
Chalmers rock processing equipment 
peak production, the Texrope-driv« 
Chalmers Gyratory Crusher average: 


ter than 8,000 yards per day. 


For Money-Saving Equipment 
And Engineering Cooperation 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
& ROAD MACHINERY 


HERE'S HOW AMERICA CAN HAUL 
S7/LL MORE WAR MATERIAL 


TRUCK-TRAILER 


46 


Every Truck-and-Trailer unit in America is help- 
ing, in at least 5 ways, to win the war . . . all 
stemming from the fact that any truck, like a 
horse, can pull far more than it is designed to 
carry. For example, a truck that can carry a 
4-ton payload can, when coupled to a Fruehauf 
Trailer, easily pull 8 to 10 tons. 


Smaller trucks are used. Big, heavy-duty trucks are 
released for military work for which they are essential. 
Rubber is conserved. A Truck-and-Trailer combina- 
tion, with a load capacity of 11 tons, requires 1180 
pounds of tires. Two trucks, with a total carrying capac- 
ity of 11 tons, require 1416 pounds of tires. Thus. for 
the same load capacity. the Truck-and-Trailer uses 236 
pounds less tires-—a saving of 16.6%. 

Steel is conserved. The empty weight of the above 
Truck-and-Trailer combination (less tires) is 12,417 
pounds. The empty weight of the two trucks (less tires) 


is 16,638 pounds. Thus, for the same load capacity, the 


Truck-and-Trailer uses 4,221 pounds less steel and other 
essential metals—a saving of 25%. 

Fewer trucks are used. Numerous companies, pre- 
viously operating fleets of light trucks, replaced many 
of them with Trailers—now move the same tonnage with 
fewer power units. A further reduction in number of 
trucks is made by use of the “shuttle” operation. 


Gasoline is conserved. A small truck, with a Trailer, 
uses far less fuel than the heavy-duty truck or the sev- 
eral small trucks it replaces. 


7 * * 


You can move more than double the payload capacity 
of your present light-and medium-duty trucks! Instead 
of having them carry their loads, have them pull twice 

. yes, even three times . . . as big loads on Truck- 
Trailers. War-time demands this efficiency! Conver- 
sion of your trucks for Truck-Trailer hauling is simple. 
Write to us or ask the nearest Fruehauf branch about it. 


W orld’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


IT DELIVERS FAST IN A 


Why is the motor freight industry--made up of the pro- 


able to give indispensable 


service to America in its present crisis? 


fessional haulers of our country 


Because it knows how to act in a crisis! It grew up dur- 


ing the lean, hard times of America’s greatest economical 


grew then . . faster than any 


. . because it showed 


crisis—-the depression. It 


method of transport has ever grown 


TRANSPORT is DOING 


AN 


CRISIS! 


America that it could move material faster, safer, more 
economically. It could quickly gear itself to any tough situa- 


tion . . to any emergency . . pitch in and do the job. 


The lessons motor transport learned in that other crisis, 
the muscle and alertness and courage it developed, stand it 
.and America . . in good stead now! Don’t fail, America, to 


make full use of this sturdy, indispensable ally! 


JOB FOR “ALL 
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Glass Can Do It 


A universal material— 


universally produced—now is 
universally applied to solve 
material replacement problems. 


There’s a hint of prophecy in the 
way workers in glass call their material 
“metal” as it flows from melting fur- 
naces to machines that mold and blow 
and spread and spin it into thousands 
of intricate forms. As one of the un- 
comfortably few plentiful materials, 
glass is destined to replace unpredictable 
tonnages of hard-to-get metals like 
aluminum, brass, bronze, steel, and cast 
iron. In addition, as such unrelated non- 
metallic substances as cork, synthetic 
plastics, asbestos, silk, rayon, and rubber 
become increasingly scarce, glass can be 
counted on to fill in. 

e Plentiful Ingredients—Fortunately for 
the glass industry, the potential new cus- 
tomers, the old-time customers, and the 
nation at large, the raw materials of 
glass (sand, soda ash, lime, most of the 
metallic oxides and sulphides that give 
it color and other physical character- 
istics, as well as the fuel for fusing the 
mixture) are plentiful. For a while this 
year there was some doubt about the 
availability of soda ash, because a good 
deal of it goes into the reduction of 
aluminum from bauxite, but the chok- 
ing-off of flat glass production for auto- 
mobiles seems to be releasing consider- 
able quantities. If soda ash should get 
really tig t, the glassmakers could turn 
to potash, borax, and other alkalis. 
© Universal Product—Geographical dis- 
tribution of both raw materials and 
manufacturing facilities is strategically 
and economically excellent. Great beds 
of white silica sand are found near the 
center of population, and far from the 
vulnerable coasts, in Indiana, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Salt wells and 
mines, whence comes the sodium for 
soda ash, abound in Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania; lime- 
stone in Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Manufacturing facilities range 
across the country from New Jersey and 
New York through Indiana, Illinois, 
Oklahoma and Texas, out to California, 
the biggest operations being concen- 
trated in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West 
_ 
ot every kind of glass is made in 
every glass-producing area, but manufac- 
turers with materials replacement prob- 
lems won't have to scout far in looking 
for glass to solve it. Main point in ar- 
riving at a solution is the manufactur- 
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er’s complete disclosure of his require- 
ments to the glass producer’s technical 
staff. 

e Four Classes, Many Types—Roughly 
speaking, there are only four branches 
of glass manufacture: flat glass and 
building glass, bottles and containers, 
pressed and blown glassware, and fibrous 
glass; but there are an uncounted num- 
ber of physical characteristics available 
under each classification. 

Glass can be as delicate and fragile as 

a soap bubble or staunch enough to stop 
a spurt of machine-gun bullets at point 
blank range. It can be lighter than 
aluminum, which weighs 0.098 Ib. per 
cu. in., or as heavy as cast iron, weighing 
three times as much. It can be transpar- 
ent, translucent, or opaque; resistant or 
non-resistant to the passage of heat rays, 
ultra violet or X-rays; incredibly resist- 
ant to “thermal shock”’ as it is plunged 
from the flame of a Bunsen burner into 
a pail of ice water and back again. 
e Filling a Gap—Right now the tech- 
nical staffs of leading flat-glass producers, 
like Libbey-Owens-lord and Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, are searching painstakingly, 
but without lost motion, for tonnage to 
take up the slack caused by the curtail- 
ment in automotive-glass manufacture. 
(February polished-plate production, all 
kinds, was 5,600,000 sq. ft., as compared 
with 9,143,000 in January, and 15,664,- 
000 in February, 1941). They would 
like to use = to replace steel as 
concrete reinforcement, but they have 
heard adverse reports from European 
experiments. 

It seems that something in concrete 
causes a slow disintegration of glass re- 
inforcement, and if there are slight 
scratches on the surface of the glass to 
start with, the process is accelerated. 
Glass block manufacturers ran into the 
same problem when their products were 
first laid up in cement or mortar, but 
they licked it with a coating applied to 
the bonding surfaces. The technicians 
believe they can lick the reinforcement 
problem in a similar way, and glass-rein- 
forced concrete looks like an eventual 
certainty. 

@ Other Substitutions—Meanwhile, util- 
izing glass of various physical character- 
istics, the flat-glass technicians have 
worked out many other replacements of 
metals and non-metals. For example: 
(1) In doors, exteriors, and interiors of 
display cabinets for frozen food and dis- 
pensing cabinets for ice cream glass sub- 
stitutes for hard rubber, stainless steel, 
and aluminum; (2) glass cores for studio 
recording platters replace aluminum; 
(3) glass interiors in domestic stoves 
and refrigerators formerly made of 
porcelain-enameled steel are common; 
(4) glass shelving in store displays, 


PLENTY AMID WANT 


The big question when priori 
ties first fennel up on the ho 
rizon of American business was: 
“What's going to be short?” Now 
that management knows _ the 
answers to that one only too well, 
it has changed to: “What's going 
to be plentiful?” The War Pr 

duction Board’s Bureau of Con 
servation has suggested fou: 
answers for manufacturers searcl) 
ing for substitute materials and 
products. They are: cement, glass, 
ceramics, and wood. On these, 
Business Weck is reporting from 
time to time (cement, BW—Mai 
7'42,p62; glass, herewith) with in 
formation that will help the coun 
try’s management men to new 
uses and to substitutions for pri 
ority-bound materials. 


kitchen cabinets, medicine chests, stoves 
and refrigerators replace steel and wood; 
(5) glass tops for food counters, tables, 
and kitchen sinks substitute for monel, 
stainless steel, porcelain-enameled steel 
and plastics. So it goes. 

Both L-O-F and Pittsburgh are mak 
ing special drives to find new uses for 
their tempered plate glasses (Tuf-fiex 
and Herculite respectively). ‘These ma 
terials are cut and hot-curved if neces 
sary, like any other flat glass to exact 
sizes for particular installations and then 
put through a heating-cooling treatment 
that rais¢s their resistance to fracturé 
and thermal shock. By this process, 
original resistance is increased from 
three to seven times. New applications 
already uncovered for these materials 
include searchlight lenses and cover 
glasses, vending machines, tabulating 
machines, transparent machine guards, 
fire screens, oven doors, memorial tab- 
lets, blueprint frames, signs, decklights, 
square or circular portlights, dance 
floors, bar-less windows for psychopathic 
wards, stair rails, roofing shingles—an 
almost endless list. If there weren’t 
plenty of wood to replace steel in the 
underpinning of work benches, the 
makers of tempered glass would have 
no hesitancy in recommending it for the 
purpose. 
© Container Plants at Capacity—Owens- 
Illinois, Hazel-Atlas and all their fellow 
members of the Glass Container Asso 
ciation are working such unholy hours 
in producing bottles and containers to 
replace cans that they are not too much 
interested in new applications. How- 
ever, they will be trying to find time 
soon to tackle the more urgent replace- 
ment problems. 

Corning Glass and dozens of other 
manufacturers of pressed and blown 
glassware are running strong on new de- 
velopment, will be glad to undertake 
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~in 1942 its distinguished service is still main- 
tained through high physical properties which 
assure continuous, trouble-free performance. 


In equipment where performance conditions are se- 
vere —in aircraft—in machine tools —in Ordnance— 
Ampco Metal, that sturdy alloy of the aluminum bronze 
class, has made good in a big way. 


The war industries have awarded Ampco Metal its 
“chevrons” for distinguished service — have selected 
it for vital parts where long life and trustworthy oper- 
ation are imperative. 


Made in six grades of graduated physical properties, 
Ampco Metal has the strength and hardness of steel 
plus the wearability of bronze. It is tough, hard, wear- 
resistant, and well-nigh shock-proof —just the metal 
designing engineers demand for vital parts. It’s a 
bronze that can “take it’’—lick the tough jobs. 


Meet Government Specifications 


Many Ampco-made bronzes meet rigid Government 
specifications. Defense con- 
tractors, needing bronze with 
high physical properties, are 
invited to consult with our 
engineers. Ask for literature. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


Department BW-3 
MILWAUKEE . WISCONSIN 
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more if there are encouraging signs 
volume. If, for example, a manufa 
turer has been having plastic draw 
pulls for an office-furn:ture line ma 
in quantity by a custom molder, he ca 
send a sample, and the cavity mold 
he can pry it loose from the molder, t 
any glass presser for a quotation. ‘Th 
presser won't be able to use the sam 
mold, but it will help him to figure o1 
new glass molds. If, on the other han: 
the manufacturer has been accustom 
to picking up small, varied lots of bra 
or bronze drawer pulls in the open mai 
ket, it would be better for him to con 
sult or hire a local glass blower for sub 
stitutions. A good one can perform mar 
vels of design and production. 

@ Infinite Possibilities—As glass is blown 
and pressed today, there seem to be no 
structural materials entirely safe from 
its competition. Corning has produced 
coiled glass springs duplicating the phys 
ical properties of metal springs and add 
ing resistance against acid corrosion. It 
has turned out glass piping up to several 


| inches in diameter that let you sce 


| 


Ww 


w 


liquids passing through, glass centrifugal 
pumps handling thousands of gallons 
per hour, chemical glassware and home 
cooking ware to withstand various de 
grees of thermal shock, glass heat ex 
changers to replace brass and bronze, 
toilet floats to replace copper. 

Next on the list are said to be electric 
laundry irons and toasters—all glass ex- 
cept: the heating elements and electrical 
connections—made possible by a com 
paratively new method for sealing glass 
directly to metal to form a strong and 
durable joint. From this it is possible 
to foresee many applications of glass in 
products formerly made entirely of 
metal. One glass consultant even pre 
dicts that the beds of bench lathes and 
other small machine tools will be made 
of tempered molded glass with a higher 
crushing resistance than the cast iron 
ordinarily used. 

e Fiberglas Progress—Fibrous glass, or 
Fiberglas as it is trademarked by Owens 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., has just found 
a new big-volume use as a replacement 
for corkboard in low temperature insula 
tion. According to the first announce- 
ment on ‘Tuesday of this week, company 
technicians have licked the problem of 
moisture penetration in their new AF 
(asphalt enclosed) Board by coating 
boards of Fiberglas with asphalt having 
a high melting point. Since it is strong 
enough to be walked on, it lends itself 
to application as a heat- and cold-resist- 
ant building roofing as well as to lining 
refrigerated freight cars, food storage 
warehouses, etc. Its heat conductivity 
is only 0.265 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr., 
per deg. F. per inch of thickness at a 
mean temperature of 60 F. 

@ Uses Are Legion—Owens-Corning Fi- 
berglas was formed in November, 1938, 
after the product had gone through a 
couple of years of independent prelimi- 
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nary development in the hands of | 
Owens-Illinois and Corning. Since then, 
in three and a half short years, the com- 
mercial development of the textile-like 
material has been extraordinarily rapid. 
Already it is replacing substantial | 
gmounts of rubber, asbestos, silk, rayon, 
and cotton in insulation for wires; rub- 
ber and wood in storage battery retainer 
mats; rock wool, balsam wool, and other 
“batts” in building insulation; wire 
screens and wood excelsior in air filters; 
silk, cotton, rayon, etc., in fireproof 
drapery fabrics for hotels, theaters and 
homes. As acoustical insulation for air- 
plane cabins, it muffles the roar of mo- | 
tors; as glass cloth for covering the wings | 
of light airplanes, it is fireproof; as an 
undisclosed part of new parachute equip- | 
ment, it promises new safety to military 
“caterpillars.” 

e Prices Stay in Line—The sky’s the 
limit on glass applications, but not on 
glass prices, which have been pretty well 
stabilized since 1939. The old style 
|-qt. milk bottle, for example, weighing 
22 oz. each, sold for $6.30 per gross 


-- 


three years ago, sells at the same price 
today. The new i-qt. high-strength, 
lightweight bottle, introduced a year or 


so ago, weighs 173 oz. each, sells for 
$5.60 per gross, is designed to stand | abotage is the act of disloyal persons. 


more than the 34 round trips from 


dairy to consumer averaged by the | & . . ; 
Mycolgalion can disclose, 


old one. 

Glass drapery prices are generally to those who employ for War production, persons who have 
higher - cotton or rayon, lower than engaged in disloyal activities or expressed disloyal senti- 
natural silk. ments, or are subject to pressure through family ties in 


Flat’ glass moved up in price earlier I spies 
in the year and has moved down again enemy areas. investigation should cover antecedents, asso- 


at the request of the Office of Price Ad- ciates, family background and employment over a period of 
ministration. years and often in widely separated communities. 
Prices of blown and pressed glass de- 


pend upon weight per piece, volume, RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY is now making such 
degree to which individual designs can investigations for more than 600 War production estab- 
be given waged ” mechanical oqepaent. lishments. During 42 years, it has supplied confidential 
Generally, however, they cost less than CHARACTER RE ’ 
site jpuodects wele of skeninum, PORTS on persons. It covers every city 
magnesium, zinc, synthetic plastics, and hamlet in the United States and Canada. 
brass, or bronze and very little, if any, | A : : : : 
aaa: chee Gn te iteind had rrange for this service through the Retail Credit Com- 
pany branch office manager in any of the cities named be- 
low or through the Home Office in Atlanta, Georgia. 


| must be loyal if Victory is to be forged in the factory 


ERSATZ SHOW 


lar throughout its 14 , the | 
naan Trconc df tna Penchacion ysdee ts RE TAI L CRE D IT C 0 M PA N Y 
Association of Los Angeles this year AKRON EL PASO MIAMI RICHMOND 


P ¥ a . _ | ALBANY ERIE, PA. u 
promises to have a new pulling power. pasuanenave pro nine  otoneene 


» - » P . _<17e AMARILLO FORT WAYNE 
In the past, buyers have held a pint-size eee pnt Henn on a a | |ClU more 


sa shir BALTIMORE GRAND RAPIDS 
product show in the anteroom to which ee pan te pom S.. _— 


the manufacturer can bring samples of | aa See, 486 eevee 
anything he is able to carry himself, MARRISBURG, PA. NEW YORK SAN JUAN. PR. 
and everybody is enabled to see the | CARBONDALE, ILL. HAVANA, CUBA OAKLAND SeATTLA 
) » 4 : CHARLESTON, W. VA. HEMPSTEAD, WN. Y. OKLAHOMA CITY SHREVEPORT 
product show on the way into the din- | quamnerve MONOLULU SIOUX FALLS 
r . = nN 
ing room. This year on Apr. 16 the cHIcaGo INDIANAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
she rete Ne, FOUNDED CINCINNATI JACKSON SYRACUSE 
buyers are limiting the show to sub- | CLEVELAND JACKSONVILLE TOLEDO 
on . U ° ° TORONTO 
stitute and alternate materials. Unless COLUMBUS, OHIO LANSING | TULSA 
° e * ° c 
the product is a real pinch-hitter for DAVENPORT LONDON. ONT. VANCOUVER 
something curtailed by war shortages, | DENVER LOUISVILLE WHEELING 
it will not be given space. The idea DETROIT MEMPHIS REGINA weamenever, DEL. 


has been eagerly applauded by buyers nn wren 


and has received a good response from | AN INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER REPORTING AGENCY 
Los Angeles manufacturers. 
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Air Control at Ford 


Conditioning system gets 
credit for increased output and 
large operating economies at 
company’s aircraft engine plant. 


Foresight in providing stabilized at- 
mospheric conditions in the Ford Air- 
craft Engine Plant is contributing to 
motor output which is now far ahead 
of schedule. An exceptionally low scrap 
record is attributed in part to an air- 
conditioning system which rigidly con- 
trols temperature, dust, oil fumes, and 
humidity m the 35,000,000-cu.ft. manu- 
facturing section of the plant. 

@ On a Vast Scale—Six complete air 
changes are provided per hour by one 
of the world’s largest installations of its 
kind. Apparatus includes six 1,000-ton 
refrigerating machines and scores of 
automatic air filters of electrostatic type, 
plus heat exchangers fed with super- 


PROTECT WAR PLANTS 
ans i 
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t 
; 


ATLAS FENCE CO. 


ew PHILADELPHIA 


COMPLETE '™ 
FENCE SERVICE 


heated steam. Temperature in the man- 
ufacturing section never varies beyond 
69-72 F., day or night, winter or sum- 
mer, usually approximates the optimum 
/ . . 
Ford went the whole way on air- 
conditioning because of valuable experi- 
ence gained in the Rouge plant on auto- 
motive work. Constant-temperature 
rooms for finish machining of motor 
blocks, crankshafts, connecting rods, 
bearings and other close-tolerance parts 
were pioneered by the Dearborn manu- 
facturer. Blackout construction of the 
engine plant gave an opportunity to 
create an ultra-modern air-conditioning 
layout with the deluxe feature of dust 
and oil-fume control obtained by new- 
type electrostic filters. 

@ Scrap Loss Factor—New freedom from 
the scrap loss caused by dimensional 
variations from standard and _ by 
scratches on highly polished surfaces is 
credited to the combination of exact 
temperature control and dust control. 
Since grinding and other dusts are re- 
moved by air-conditioning ductwork, 


_ headroom and artificial light are not 
| obstructed by hoods over machinery. 


Incoming raw materials—castings and 
forgings, for example—are stored in the 
constant-temperature manufacturing de- 
partment for 10 to 12 hours to acquire 
room temperature before machining. A 
great many of the pieces are produced 
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QUICK ACTION ON DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


7 
os 


DESIGN . 


CHICAGO 


SANDERSON & PORTER offer engineering services 
in connection with 
CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS - 
VALUATIONS 


SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS ano CONSTRUCTORS 


52 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


FINANCING 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOGGING FIRES 


By means of its self-contained power 
plant, “Fog Drive,” a trailer-type fire 
fighting unit made by Food Machin- 
ery Co., generates and projects an en- 
veloping fog. It has been extensivel; 
tested on all types of fires. 


to limits of a few ten thousandths of an 
inch on certain dimensions. 

e Temperature’s Effect—On larger parts 
like a steel articulated rod or a cast 
magnesium housing, a variation of three 
or four degrees in temperature from 
standard would cause the part to be pro 
duced over or under size in comparison 
to a mating piece machined at the 
optimum temperature. As a result, parts 
would have to be scrapped. 

Heat output from closely placed ma- 
chine tools is a major consideration in 
designing a constant-temperature con 
trol system. Uniform temperature 
avoids the moisture condensation that 
corrodes highly finished steel parts. 

Removal of dusts and oil vapors from 

recirculated air prevents scratching of 
work by gritty deposits. Scratches on 
aircraft parts can cause rejections quite 
as readily as dimensional inaccuracies. 
These dusts and oil vapors are pre- 
cipitated by ionization in automatic 
electrostatic filters. Removal of oil par- 
ticles from the air stream is essential in 
the Ford installation to avoid fire haz- 
ard, since heating is accomplished with 
superheated steam. At least 75% of 
the parts machined by Ford are handled 
in the constant-temperature section of 
the aircraft engine plant. 
@ Production Verdict—With expansion 
of parts production underway, a modern 
but not air-conditioned plant is being 
made ready for the machining of a large 
and costly engine component. Air-con- 
ditioning of this plant is now specified, 
even though the cost will come to $3.50 
per sq.ft. That is suficient commentary 
on what Ford production men think of 
a complete, well-balanced air-condition- 
ing system. 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
THE PUBLISHER OF 
THE OREGONIAN 


Just as it is necessary for our nation, at this time, to 
reaffirm its faith in Democracy, so is it desirable for 
a newspaper, as one of the instruments of Democracy, 
to re-examine the basic principles by which it operates. 

The Oregonian believes that the functions of a news- 
paper in a democracy are: “One, to print the news; 
two, to comment adequately thereon; three, never to 
allow these to mingle.” 

That the public also subscribes to the basic sound- 
ness of this formula is indicated by the fact that during 
the year just closed The Oregonian not only maintained, 
but increased both its circulation leadership and its 
advertising leadership. 

The more pronounced this leadership becomes, the 
greater the responsibility. And so The Oregonian takes 
this occasion to pledge anew our promise to be “more 
than a city newspaper—a part of the life of the region.” 


Cla. Moy. 


PUBLISHER 


The Great Newspaper of the West 


The OREGONIAN 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Represented Nationally by PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
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OREGONIAN CIRCULATION 
is at an all time high! 


151,591 .. DAILY 
178,943 SUNDAY 


(A. B. C. figures for the 6 months’ 
period ending September 30, 1941) 


FOR THE YEAR 1941, The Ore- 
gonian led the afternoon paper in 
total advertising. 


IN JANUARY, 1942, the first month 
for which figures are available since 
war was declared, OREGONIAN ad- 
vertising linage increased by 16.73% 
over January, 1941. 


During this same month, the after- 
noon paper LOST 35.80% in total 
advertising, as measured against Jan- 
uary of last year. 

IN JANUARY OF 1942, The Ore- 
gonian led the afternoon paper in 
advertising by 150,819 lines. 

(Media Records Figures) 


HOW TO SHIP 


Your Products Faster 
— More Economically 


Important savings in man-hours are 
being made by scores of General 
All-Bound box users. Although two- 
thirds assembled, General A\ll-Bounds 
shipped and stored flat--take up less than 
one-fifth of the space necessary for made 
Assembly is completed 
After packing they 


up containers. 
easily and quickly. 


bending wire loops. 


every type of product in shipments up to 
500 Ibs. Selected, light-weight wood with 
steel wire reinforcement assures minimum 
tare weight and maximum protection. 


General Crates and 
Special Containers 


For large or heavy products, crates and 
special containers designed in the General 


of keeping shipping in step with faster pro- 
duction and holding costs down at the same 
time. 

Why not find out whether time and money 
economies can be effected for your product 


too. Write today for your copy of the | 


booklet, “How Research Can Save $$ for 
You.” 


COMPANY 


General Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Sheboygan. Winchen- 
don. Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, 
Dallas. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
502 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill 


0 Send a free copy of the new 
booklet “How Research Can 
Save $$ for You.” 


(C Have a General Box engi- 


neer call. 
Name 


Address 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Versatile Peg Board 


Now that multiple-shift operations 
are becoming the order of the day in 
every department of every war-produc- 
tion plant, it becomes more important 
than ever that all the facts concerning 
raw materials, parts, assemblies, and 
available machine- and man-hours should 


| and quickly 
General All-Bounds are used for nearly | Sao & 


| the tubes in their sockets. 


be known immediately to the depart- 


, | ment heads of each successive shift. ‘To 
can be closed and sealed fast, simply by | 


visualize such information, compactly 
Wassell Organization, 
Westport, Conn., is bringing out the 
Produc-Trol Schedule Board with room 
for 300 items per panel. 

Lists of parts, assemblies, numbers, 
etc., are pegged at the left side of the 
board. Movable tapes work from left 
to right on pulleys, and from top to 
bottom on springs. Double rows of 


| peg holes under each tape, and vari- 


| ously colored pegs to fit them, permit 
Box laboratories are providing the means | - 


almost any arrangement of comparative 
data required by a particular operation. 


Fluorescent Lamp Locks 


When fluorescent lighting tubes are 
subjected to the vibration in some in- 
dustrial plants and offices, the individual 


| tubes tend to turn or slide endwise in 
| their sockets, causing premature lamp 


failures and, if they happen to drop all 
the way out, accidents. As a quick and 


| permanent remedy, Laduby Co., 183 
| Brewery St., New Haven, Conn., has 


worked out the Flur-O-Lock, consisting 
of an inexpensive fiber disk and wedge 
for locking the prongs on each end of 
It is now 
ready for 20- and 40-watt lamps, will 


| be ready for 65- and 100-watt sizes in 
| about 60 days. 


Metal-Saving Window 


Only 13 ounces of metal are required 
for building and installing the new 
Victory Double-Hung Window Unit 
as + 28 Ib. of metal for window 
weights, weather strips, pulleys, etc., 


Patapar 
SHIELDS 
your food 


Today food protection has a vital mean- 
ing. Patapar Vegetable Parchment is 
enlisted in this cause. With its distinc- 
tive qualities Patapar can solve prob- 
lems where food values are at stake, 
Problems of moisture, grease, elusive 
flavors, freezing, boiling. 


ie In contact with oils and 
moisture in fish Patapar 
stays firm, unhurt. 


Protecting the flavor and 
quality of butter is one of 
Patapar’s best-known jobs. 


Patapar stands up under 
extreme low temperatures. 
And, being insoluble, does 
not lose strength from ef- 
fects of moisture and frost. 


INSOLUBLE, GREASE-RESISTING, 
ODORLESS, TASTELESS, BOIL- 
PROOF —these are the qualities that 
have enabled Patapar to solve so many 
problems. 


% Today food and defense needs are 
temporarily taking our 
capacity output. Never- 
theless, with an eye to the 
future, now is a good 
time to get in touch with 
us to consider what 
Patapar can do for you. 
In writing, be sure to give 
us an accurate idea of 
your problem. 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
West Coast roe ou ty Francisco 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


Look for this 
Keymark on 
food wrappers 
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, the average window. As developed 
. Anderson Corp., Bayport, Minn., 
ardwood on Pyrex glass axles is used 
pulleys, concrete mixed with iron 
rc is used for weights. Ingenious pres- 


sure weather strips made of hard maple | 


Joosen automatically while the window 
is being raised or lowered, and tighten 
up immediately. 


Plastic Noise-Excluders 


Newest aids for workers in noisy 
plants and yards are Maico Plastic Ear 
Stoppers, fitted precisely to the internal 
contours of an individual’s ear canals, 
hence comfortable to wear. They are 
molded out of transparent du Pont 
Lucite by Maico Co., 2632 Nicollet 
Ave., Minneapolis, from wax “impres- 
sions” easily taken by doctors, dentists, 
or company technicians in 75 key indus- 
trial localities. Noises, and consequent 
nervous fatigue, are reduced about 50%, 
or from 15 to 40 decibels, according to 
their loudness. 


Metal-Cutting Attachment 


The Royal Clipper Metal Cutter is 
a compact new attachment which slips 
into the chuck of any }-in. electric or 


pneumatic drill to cut curves and 
straights in light-gage metal sheet (alu- 
minum, brass, tin plate, ordinary galvan- 
ized steel) much more rapidly and eas- 
ily than a pair of hand-powered “tin 
snips.” As manufactured by E. W. 
Timper & Associates, Tyler, Tex., the 
tool removes a thin strip of metal less 
than 4 in. wide, leaves clean edges, can 
even be used for cutting shapes and 
templates out of cardboard or paper. 


Wash Water Tester 


In May, 1941, Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York, formulated Super-Mafos, a com- 
pound of six detergents and a water 
softener for plant restaurant and home 
dish-washing machines. Now it is 
bringing out Super-Mafos Test Paper 
in vest pocket-size booklets for deter- 
mining the correct strength of a wash- 
ing solution. 

Each sheet is white with a pink stripe 
across the center. If the solution is 
right, phenolphthalein in the paper 
turns to the shade of the pink stripe 
immediately after immersion. 
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WE OF HYATT WANT YOU T0 KNOW: That we are mindful how 


much the well-being of America’s war effort revolves around the roller 


bearing. Especially, around those fine Hyatt aircraft roller bearings, 
which must withstand the terrific power of a great engine in flight — 
and yet measure true to the one ten-thousandth of an inch! 

As Hyatt fingers guide the intricate machinery which shapes these 
bearings ... As Hyatt eyes scan the infinitely sensitive instruments 
which check the preciseness of Hyatt hands and machines... In Ilyatt 
minds runs this thought: These things we do for 
the protection of all that America holds dear! 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Cor- 


poration, Harrison, New Jersey. 


THE 501n YEAR OF HYAT T....... BEARINGS 
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MARKETING 


A.&P. Co-op Flops 


Chain drops plan to market 
big share of nation’s produce 
through Atlantic Commission. 
Arnold pursues investigation. 


In the whole business of marketing, 

probably no operation has been so char- 
acterized by chaos and confusion as the 
business of moving fresh fruits and 
vegetables from the farm to the retail 
counter, via an assortment of buying 
agents, hauling companies, produce 
auction markets, brokers, and whole- 
salers. As in many another division of 
the food field, the growth of the chain 
store system of distribution—corporate 
and voluntary—has over the past two 
decades introduced new efficiencies into 
the system of getting produce to the 
consumer's table. 
@ Trouble-Maker—This __ rationalization 
process has, however, generated more 
than a fair share of squawks and com- 
plaints, many of them well-justified, for 
the fruit and vegetable growers—most 
of them little men and most of them 
ineffectively organized—have been easy 
prey for hard-headed chain-store buyers, 
intent on buying and selling goods at 
the lowest possible price. ‘The perish- 
ability of produce has also made grow- 
ers peculiarly susceptible to bludgeoning 
tactics. Ever since the Robinson-Pat- 
man law was proposed to prevent un- 
just exercise of their buying advantages, 
the chains have found it politically ex- 
pedient to mend their manners and cul- 
tivate the farmer, but old wounds and 
new suspicions, carefully nurtured by 
independent retailers and wholesalers, 
have not been forgotten. 

As the biggest factor in the produce 
field, the Atlantic Commission Co., a 
subsidiary of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific ‘Tea Co., has probably been 
more responsible than any other factor 
in food distribution for the streamlining 
of the produce business—and_ respon- 
sible, too, for a majority of the ensuing 
squawks. 

@ Classic Case—Some of those squawks 
culminated eventually in the most 
epochal action which the Federal ‘Trade 
Commission has brought under the 
Robinson-Patman act. Atlantic not only 
buys all of A. & P.’s fruits and vege- 
tables, but it also acts as a broker in 
selling to other retail outlets. FTC first 
struck at Atlantic indirectly by charging 
A. & P. with the illegal acceptance of 
discounts and allowances from sellers. 
After the Supreme Court inferentially 
upheld FC's cease-and-desist order by 
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refusing to review the case (BW —Jan.6 
’40,p8), Atlantic Commission stopped 
the collection of brokerage commissions 
on goods bought for the A. & P. ac- 
count. To make that practice binding, 
FTC issued a formal cease-and-desist 
order which Atlantic accepted (BW— 
Aug.3'40,p29). 

@ Sticking Its Neck Out—Despite the 
hot water in which Atlantic found itself 
with the federal government, the bro- 
kerage company a year and a half ago 
launched its most ambitious project for 
increasing the efficiency of produce dis- 
tribution and a project certain to raise 
the loudest howl on record. The plan, 
as presented to produce growers at the 
original organization meeting (BW— 
Nov.2’40,p30), involved the creation of 
a giant grower combine, the Coopera- 
tive Fruit & Vegetable Assn., whose 
produce Atlantic would agree to market. 
The co-op would collect and pay bro- 
kerage commissions to Atlantic, but a 
portion of them would be returned to 
the co-op as a kind of dividend. When 
the project was first broached, there 
was glowing talk of how all commis- 
sions over and above Atlantic’s cost of 
operation would find their way back to 
the growers, but as plans became more 
and more definite, the farmers’ share 
dwindled until it was 20%. 

e@ Other Chains Protest—The howls that 
greeted announcement of the co-op plan 
came not only from individual growers, 
both inside and outside the contem- 
plated setup, and from various inde- 


pendent interests in food distribut:5y, 
who shouted the horrid word “mo;\)» 
oly” from the housetops, but also f..\;, 
some of A. & P.’s associates in the <0, 
porate chain store fold. Chains ike 
Safeway, Kroger, American Stores, |} :st 
National, and National Tea have }. cy 


forced by FTC to abandon their jx:nt 
brokerage setup, the Procon Grocer 
Service Co., as well as individual });, 
kerage afhliates which operated for them 
as Atlantic did for A. & P. Hence, thicy 
couldn't be expected to look with com 
placency on the attempt of their com 
mon competitor to marshal vital sup 
ply sources under a banner that incy; 
tably bore the A. & P. label, no matte: 
how well disguised. 

Atlantic Commission made it clear 
that it would be glad to number thie 
other chains among its customers for 
the co-op produce, earnestly avowed 
that it wanted to bring them into thc 
combine, but the other chains weren't 
interested. Like growers and independ- 
ents, they were afraid of how Atlantic 
might be able to manipulate prices and 
supplies on a nationwide basis and to 
A. & P.’s general advantage by virtue 
of its exclusive control over even a large 
segment of total supply. (Originally 
Atlantic talked grandly of enlisting 
enough growers in its co-op to account 
for 500,000 carloads or roughly one 
third of the total produce marketed an- 
nually; realistic observers cut this maxi- 
mum figure at least in half, and some 
reports place the volume which co-op 
members marketed last year at less than 
100,000 cars.) 

@ Under Surveillance—The widespread 
squawks about the co-op fell on atten- 
tive ears in Washington. The Federal 
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NO LICENSE—NO SIGN 


The state of Tennessee has just 
opened a 1oad-by-road demolition 
cainpaign on unlicensed signs. Un- 
less an outdoor display sign bears a 


i Fag er 


im 


é 


% 


metal license tag (cost, 50¢) it may 
end up in a scrap pile at some defense 
plant, transported there by highway 
department workers. Signs in cities 
and towns are exempt from the state- 
license requirement. 
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Petts to Pet eet ts 
Why your Red Cross urgently needs 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS, NOW 


How the fund is allocated. . . 
What it does in service 


Every dollar that you give now to your Red Cross marches into the thick 
of things where humanitarian help is needed most—up to the fronts and 
battle stations where the fighting is heaviest. Into the Red Cross hospitals 
and First Aid units where prompt medical attention and supplies may 
save innumerable lives. And throughout our broad land to train and 
equip volunteers to meet any emergency that may strike. 


How the $50,000,000 
War Fund is Used 


SERVICE TO THE ARMED FORCES ¢ ¢ © © © « $25,000,000 


Provides for the care, welfare and morale of the Army and Navy, including services to 
men in hospitals and during convalescence. ® Provides an important link between the 
service men and their families; keeps the families from breaking up, supplies food, 
shelter, medicine, and even jobs where necessary. ® Provides essential medical and 
other supplies outside of standard Government equipment. ¢ Operates Red Cross head- 
quarters at camps and naval stations. ¢ Enrolls blood donors and medical technologists 
for Army and Navy needs. @ Provides millions of surgical dressings, sweaters, socks, 
etc. through volunteer workers. 


DISASTER AND CIVILIAN EMERGENCY RELIEF ¢ $10,000,000 


Supplies emergency needs for food, clothing, shelter and medical attention for disaster 
victims. @ Assists stricken families in repair of homes and other adjustments; provides 
minimum reserves of essential relief supplies to prevent unnecessary delays, 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE SERVICES ¢« © © © © © © « $$ 5,000,000 


Trains volunteers for home nursing and nurses’ aides. ¢ Trains nurses, men and women, 
for active duty with the Army and Navy. ® Trains volunteers in First Aid and accident 
revention. ® Trains volunteers for work in Motor Corps, Canteen and Production. © 
nstructs men, women and children in preparedness against explosive and incendiary 
bombs. © Organizes for evacuation of children and their families from stricken areas. ® 
Assists Red Cross Chapters in establishing effective coordination of emergency relief 
with local and State defense authorities, 


SERVICE AND ASSISTANCE THROUGH CHAPTERS ¢$ 4,000,000 


Gives assistance and service to the 3,740 Red Cross Chapters with their 6,131 Branches 
responsible for local Red Cross activities, particularly welfare work among the service 
men and their families. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES AND CONTINGENCIES « « © $ 6,000,000 


Provides for unforeseen expansions in program and for new activities made necessary 
by unexpected developments. 


TOTAL © © © e© e© © © © © © © © © © © © $50,000,000 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS $50,000,000 WAR FUND 


Note to Red Cross Canvassers: Use the material on this page to 
better inform contributors how their donations are being expen 


This space contributed to The American Red Cross by Business Ween 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1941 


HE 95th Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad 

Company covering operations for 1941 will be pre- 
sented to the stockholders at the annual meeting on 
April 14, 1942. Operating revenues increased $136,447,755 
or 28.6% over 1940. Operating expenses increased $104,- 
222,597 or 30.8%. Taxes increased $22,274,360 or 50.8%. 
Net income was $52,383,958 an increase of $11,608,128, 
Surplus was $48,414,588, equal to 7.4% ($3.68 per share) 
upon the outstanding Capital Stock (par $50) as compared 
with 5.6% ($2.80 per share) in 1940. 


INCREASES OR 
OPERATING RESULTS Decreases Over 
1941 1940 
Torat Operatine Revenves WERE $614,041,163 I $136,447,755 
Torat Operatine Expenses WereE......... 442,677,275 I 104,222,597 


Leavine Net Revenve From Raitway 
OPERATIONS OF 171,363,888 I 32,225,158 
Taxes AMouNTED TO 66,159,548 I 22,274,360 
Hire or Equipment ANnpD Joint Factiiry 
Rents WERE. . 8,101,852 D 652,204 
I 


10,603,002 


Leavine Ner Rattway OperatinG INCOME OF $7,102,488 
Income From INVESTMENTS AND OTHER 


Sources Was.. tenes * 41,663,095 I 365,787 


Makino Gross INcoME oF. BS 138,765,583 I 10,968,789 
Fixep Cuarces, Curerty Renrats Pap to 

Leasep Roaps, AND INTEREST ON THE 

Company’s Dest re rene 86,381,625 D 639,339 


Leavine Net Income oF 52,383,958 I 11,608,128 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER 


Funps, ETc......... ese ve: 3,969,370 I 90,205 
Surp.us > $ 48,414,588 I $ 11,517,923 
*Includes dividend of $5,000,000 ( par value) in securities received from Pennsyloania Co. 


Dividends aggregating 4% ($2.00 per share) were paid 
during 1941, compared with 3% ($1.50 per share) in 1940. 
The Board takes pleasure in acknowledging the con- 
tinued efficiency and loyalty of all the employes during 
this period of great national stress. We know that they will 
continue to do their full share in meeting the additional 


heavy responsibilities that have now been placed upon them. 


M. W. CLement, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willeox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Trade Commission and the [epay 


ment of Justice watched develo ep: ee 
with a good deal more than casu: inte; " 
3 1 t 
est. Atlantic’s attempts to enlit D¢ ry 
partment of Agriculture support ‘or ra 
project with talk of higher returns + an 
growers and lower costs to con.iimer 
as a result of new efficiencies failed | yA 
register. sa 
Apparently aware of the fact that this oie 
time it had bitten off more than did 
could chew, Atlantic Commission ha: ( 
now terminated its contract wit! the f 
Cooperative Fruit & Vegetable Assy a 
Actually, in the year of its existence ys 
that contract had been little more than 
a piece of paper rather than a flesh. the 
and-blood instrument governing a sig. ts 
nificant volume of trade. : 
Aside from the disinclination of grov. 
ers to come into the co-op and the con C 
sequent prospect of slim brokerage 
earnings for all its effort, probably the 
most crucial factor in the Atlantic. 
A. & P. decision to abandon the project it 
was the Justice Department’s quiet b 
but continuing investigation of chain | 
stores with special reference to the bu ol 
ing pressures they exert on suppliers 
e No Target for Patman—Again, aban 
donment of the project will take some Pz 
of the steam out of whatever congres. 2] 
sional interest there is in anti-chain leg an 
islation, most notably Rep. Patman’ e 
perennial proposal that the chains sh 
should be restrained by law from own. in 
ing or controliing — sources for ar 
their private brands. € congressman ar 
has been trying to breathe the breath of ra 
life into this bill again this session, and to 
although his chances of winning con- de 
sideration for it are exceedingly slim, 50 
they are probably better than they have S 
been at any time since the original oC 
Robinson-Patman law was enacted—and Ww 
that largely because the ineffectuality 
of the original law in providing the ay 
promised relief to independents 1s be- st 
ginning to make itself felt. Independ- tl 
ents feel that their salvation now lies ft 
in reversing the trend toward the inte- st 
gration of manufacturer-wholesaler-te- b 
tailer functions in a single organization al 
the type of integration to which At P 
lantic Commission aspired in its ill- tl 
fated co-op venture. t! 
e Basis of Protest—The typical argu- rt 
ment of independents against chain a 
stores owning or controlling their own a 
supply sources runs like this: “In the d 
old days A. & P. would buy, say, $1, ° 
000,000 of merchandise on which the § 
manufacturer had a gross margin of b 
$200,000. A. & P. would sell this mer- c 
chandise for, say, $1,200,000, thus also f 
having a $200,000 gross margin. Manu- t 
facturer and chain store both made a ¢ 
substantial profit. ¢ 
“But then A. & P. started buying out I 
the manufacturer or building its own ! 
processing plants. The idea was thus: t 
It could keep the manufacturer's profit t 
for itself, thus converting a $200,')00 c 
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margin into $400,000. Or, it could 
dispense with profits at the retail level 
entirely, and still make as much margin 
gs in the days when it didn’t own the 
factories., The net effect of cutting 
down on retail margins, and making 
up this loss at the manufacturing level, 
was that A. & P. could sell $1,200,000 | 
worth of goods for $1,000,000 and drive | 
competitors out of business. And it 
didn't cost A. & P. a cent in profits.” | 
Such arguments may not make much | 
of an impression on federal department | 
economists, but they do register with 
many a congressman and thus indi- 
rectly keep the fire well stoked under 
the Justice Department’s chain-store 
investigation. | 


heiler's Windlall | 


Appliance company finds 
it can build depleted stocks by 
buying radios and refrigerators 
of evacuated Japanese. 


Evacuation of Japanese nationals from 
Pacific Coast defense areas (BW—Feb. 
21'42,p66), created an opportunity for 
an enterprising electrical appliance firm. 
e Buying Used Models—I'aced with a 
shortage of appliances to sell, Stricklin’s 
in Long Beach, Calif., quietly circulated 
among the large Japanese population in 
and around Long Beach and bought up 
radios, electric stoves, electric refrigera- 
tors, etc. The firm already had found 
defense workers on the move a good 
source of supply. Between the two, 
Stricklin’s has a satisfying amount of re- 
conditioned merchandise on hand this 
week for the lean months ahead. 

Incidentally, a survey of the electrical 
appliance business in the eleven western 
states, completed this week, reveals that 
the small specialty dealers, not the large 
furniture, hardware, and department 
stores, appear to be the outlets that will 
be left in the field if the war continues 
any length of time. A majority of de- 
partment stores, working on the thesis 
that they needn’t rely on appliances, said 
they would drop these uncertain lines 
when current stocks were sold. There- 
after they'll concentrate on goods not 


affected by conversion to war pro- | 


duction. 

@ Repairs a Factor—The trade had as- 
sumed that the large accounts had the 
best chance of getting orders filled be- 
cause jobbers and manufacturers would 
favor them against small dealers. But 
the department stores seem to have de- 
cided that reliance on such preference 
cannot be counted on to keep depart 
ments fully stocked and prosperous. 
Also, the large stores aren't interested in 
the repairing and servicing which is 
backstopping so many of the specialty 
dealers. 
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AMERICAN 
CREDIT 
INSURANCE 
is tailored to fit the 
needs of your busi- 
ness. It guarantees 
payment of Accounts 
Receivable... guaran- 
tees reimbursement 
for losses caused by 
the insolvency of 
customers. Either 
your customers pay 
you... or AMERICAN 
CREDIT pays you. 

» 


49 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


ot New YorK 


J. F. McFadden, President 


advance ... planned for victory. When the 
zero hour arrives, it is too late to remedy fatal 
oversights ... too late to revise plans... too 
late to correct blunders. 

In business, too, executives must plan care- 
fully ... must plan each detail of the advance 
toward profit ... must plan safe-guards against 
unexpected blows. 

Credit losses are a major hazard. The 
advance toward profit may be proceeding 
rapidly, yet be brought to an abrupt halt and 
the gains suddenly destroyed by the failure 
of a large account. 

Your credit department can gauge credit 
risks according to information available be- 
fore goods are shipped. But the credit depart- 
ment cannot be charged with those large 
crippling losses which result from incidents 
occurring after credit has been approved. 

Against that risk you need the protection 
of AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE. 
When you realize the protection which an 
AMERICAN policy affords to dividends... 
to working capital...to your credit standing 
with your own bank... the cost becomes 
negligible, the value evident. 

Investigate today. Address Dept. B-3 for free 
copy of “The A-B-C of Credit Insurance.” 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 


E. VERY detail of battle must be planned in 


Guarantees Payment of Youn Accounts Receivable” 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Dehydrators’ Day 


Interest in process rises 
with Army, lend-lease demand, 
but many an eye is cocked at 
promising postwar market. 


One of the most spectacular results 
of the Army’s interest in dehydrated 
foods (BW-—Feb.7'42,p28) has been 
the flood of inquiries from banks, can- 
ners, manufacturers, and entrepreneurs 
of all kinds who suspect that a gold 
rush is about to begin. At the offices 
of the National Dehydrators Assn., a 
day’s mail brings as many as 50 letters 
inquiring about sources of suitable 
equipment, cash, crops, etc. 

e Eyeing Postwar Market—Net effect of 
all this activity is that the dehydrators 
are now thinking of their market in 
somewhat different terms than a month 
or two ago. If the interest is as high 
as it seems to be, the consumer market 
—as opposed to Army or lend-lease— 
may yet pan out to be the big immedi- 
ate objective, and one that will last 
into postwar days. ‘To boost this bud- 
ding industry along, the National De- 
hydrators Assn. now has drawn up a 
more or less informal set of rules to 
help those who want to get started: 

(1) Quality must be the first consid- 
eration. Don’t do anything without con- 
sulting experts. Be sure that the equip- 
ment you buy is suited to the foods 
you want to dehydrate. Otherwise 
neither Army nor consumers will pay 
any attention to you. 

(2) Have access to a crop. Usually 
canners, who are old and established, 
have first crack at crops because they 
have agreements with farmers. ‘These 
agreements give them a “break” in 
prices. Don’t run blindly into this kind 
of competition. 

(3) Don’t start on a shoestring. A 
very rough formula is to figure on de- 
hydrating 500,000 Ib. per year in order 
to get any profits (more if the crop is 
bulky and che: ap, like potatoes) and be 
liberal in estimating the required finan- 
cial outlay. It’s not unwise to figure 
$100,000 as the price of a foothold, 
and certainly don’t figure on less than 
$50,000 (unless you already have a can- 
ning plant and really know the food 
business). 

(4) Army and lend-lease purchases 
are now on a competitive basis, but will 
probably tend more and more to be 
negotiated contracts. In dealing with 
the Army, file your name for an invita- 
tion to bid with Lt. Col. R. A. Isker, 
1819 Pershing Blvd., Chicago, Ill. For 
invitations to lend-lease bids write to 
H. C. Albin, Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

(5) In aiming at Army and _lend- 
lease orders, bear in mind that these 
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VOLTS FOR VICTORY 

Unlike many agencies—governmental 
and private—which have been wrack- 
ing their brains for a way to introduce 
the now popular “V” into wartime in- 
signia, the electrical industry has a 
natural in the trade abbreviation for 
kilovolt-ampere—kva. The St. Louis 
Electrical Board of Trade is about to 
publicize this nationally as a trade 
emblem, designed and donated to the 
board by James R. Kearney Corp., St. 
Louis, through distribution, at cost, 
of electrotypes for posters, etc. 


— 


two agencies buy according to specifica- 
tions (minimum quality standards) and 
insist on certain kinds of packaging. 
Specifications are now available from 
Col. Isker on vegetable, noodle, and 
cream of tomato soups, special formula 
soups, soups for lend-lease, mixed vege- 
tables, parsley, garlic, spinach, and as- 
paragus. Both Army and lend-lease will 
buy other types of foods (notably pota- 
toes, onions, milk, and eggs) but the 
aforementioned must adhere to the set 
specifications. 

(6) In addition to specifications, a 

formula for grading is also available 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Such grades now 
cover the following: Corn, pea, and 
bean soups, white and sweet potatoes, 
onions, cabbage, carrots, beets, turnips, 
tomato juice cocktail, cranberries, and 
apples. 
@ Help Is Available—Money and priori- 
ties are available from Army and lend- 
lease, but the priorities people are tough 
if they suspect that you're filled with 
get-rich- ‘quick expectations. Their sole 
interest is in quality at a price. 

All perplexing problems are tackled 
by the National Dehydrators Assn. 
(L. K. Harper, +09 E. 47th Street, New 
York City). Incidentally, this is the 
address of the Sardik Food Products 
Corp. which has patents on dehydra- 


tion equipment, acts as engineering cop, 
sultant, and has made experim: nts jy 
civilian distribution. But while Sard; 
has nurtured the association ali jg, jt 
interest is mainly indirect, and it ha 
no control. 

In shifting some of their intere:t froy 

Army and lend-lease to the civilian goy 
sumer, the dehydrators are simp] idapt 
ing themselves to their enviroiment 
Army bids have sometimes been stymie, 
by quality and specifications. \Vhik 
these were being ironed out, the Amy 
turned to canned goods. But this swing 
left the civilian market open wider t 
the dehydrators, and, of course, didn’ 
preclude Army buying entirely. 
e Distributors Join Up—Seeing this tum 
of affairs, the National Dehydrato; 
Assn. (composed heretofore only of « 
tual dehydrators) is taking in distribu 
tors. The idea is to get the best possib| 
toehold in civilian wholesale establish 
ments, grocery stores, etc. And th 
high interest among business-manage 
ment men means that the necessan 
ability and backing will stimulate pub 
licity and interest. 

Big worry of the dehydrators right 
now is to keep speculators out of the 
field, and discourage shoestring opera 
tion. Both, in the eyes of the associa 
tion, make for poor quality. 


WHAT IS A DIVIDEND? 


The Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A. is planning to ask the Supreme 
Court for a hearing on whether a pa 
tronage dividend is legally a dividend 
or whether it’s just a rebate. What has 
prompted this maneuver is that a con 
sumer co-op got into hot water becaus 
the point had never been complete) 
cleared up by a high court. 

The embroilment started about . 
year ago when the Bituminous Coa 
Division of the Department of Inteno: 
outlawed the Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale on the grounds that rebates 

“in any form or by any device” ar 
banned in the code of fair practice. he 
eo-op claimed it was merely passing out 
“patronage dividends,” and appealed 
the case. But the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals agreed with the Coal Divi 
sion; so the Supreme Court will be 
tried as a last resort. 


BLOCK SALES IN PAPERS 


As expected, the idea of selling news 
paper space a la network radio—that ». 
inducing the advertiser to buy a min 
mum schedule for a whole block of 
papers (BW —Jan.10°42,p48)—is running 
afoul of war conditions. One of the tw: 
major sales agencies in this new ficld, 
Newspaper Advertising, Inc., has an- 
nounced suspension for the duration 
Reasons: fewer aggressive advertisers, 
and the hesitancy of iy. ly to 
grant discounts when costs are nisin; 
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Baldwin serves the nation 


which the railroads helped to build 


Every time a Cramp ship propeller comes from the 
foundry at Baldwin, America is collecting a priceless 
extra dividend from its railroads. 

Every time a shell forging press leaves the Baldwin 
yards... 
on some Southwark press bigger than anything of its 
. every time a tank rumbles off 


every time an airplane part is stamped out 


kind you ever saw .. 
the Baldwin assembly line—America’s railroads can 
claim a share in these achievements. 

For Baldwin has worked shoulder to shoulder with 
the American railroads for one hundred eleven years. 
To serve their needs, and the needs of the great 
American industries that line the tracks, Baldwin has 
built up a group of industries which are now turning 
out products vital to Victory. 

These Baldwin plants had already helped to solve 
knotty problems growing out of modern inventions 
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far removed from railroading. They were in on the 
development of wallboard, safety glass, rubber tires 
and the fascinating new world of powder metallurgy 
They had worked on problems in the production of 
automobiles, ships and airplanes. 

Now, when our greatest need is for implements of 
war, Baldwin has become, as in the first World War, 
one of America’s great arsenals. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baidwin Southwark Divisi: 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Work 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcom! 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale C 
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MACHINE FEED 


WORK SPEEDED 
BY GLOBE LIFT 


Hydraulic Platform Raises 
Material to Proper Level 


A workman, feed- 

ing a machine in 

@ production line, 

is most efficient 

when he stands 

and works while 

comfortably erect. 

This is why mod- 

ern, busy plants 

select GLOBE 

PLATFORM LIFTS 

to raise loads to 

convenient working levels—and thus prevent 
fatigue, reduce accidents and speed up 
production, Write today for illustrated bulle- 
tins on GLOBE LIFTS and ELEVATORS. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


1003 East Mermaid Lane E. Court at First Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Des Moines, lowa 


GLOBE 


LIFTS cud ELEVATORS 


... and for 22 years we've 
been installing concrete 
piles without steel casings 


Planning a structure which 
requires piles? Coll us in. 
We drive every type of pile. 
Metal is vital to winning the 
Wor ... it should not go 
back underground. Particu- 
larly when it is not needed 
there. MacArthur's reputa- 
tion is built on the perform- 
ance of our uncased com- 
pressed concrete piles. Wire 
or phone . . . you will get 
immediate, executive 
attention. 


Mac ARTHUR 
CONCRETE PILE 


CORPORATION 
18 East 48th Street, New York City 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


NEW YORK (Income Index—136.8; 
Month Ago—131.7; Year Ago—11°.5)— 
Prospects in this Reserve district are not 
improving. Income is still on the rise, 
but gains—compared to those of the na- 
tion—are likely to be nominal. Chief rea- 
sons are: (1) the dubious outlook for the 
clothing industry; (2) the lag in em- 
ployment in New York City; (3) a rela- 
tive drop in arms plant awards. 

Although apparel factories, both in 
this city and elsewhere in the district, are 


52,153 sq. mi. pop. 17,129,265 


now operating at high levels, later 
they may be hard hit by cumula 
sliortages of wool, silk, rubber, rayon, 
fine cottons. Moreover, construction 
ume in New York City has fallen off 
depression levels; the advertising 
printing trades, as well as metal work 
plants, have met dislocations, and 
ployment in the financial district c 
tinues to drop. 

Best spots are such armament arcas 
Buffalo, Syracuse, Rochester, Schen 
tady, and towns in New Jersey, Li 
Island, and the southern tip of Conn 
ticut. But the rate of expansion m 
well slacken off. 

Upstate New York farmers still 
not doing too well. Increases in t 
number of cows, cattle, and other liy 
stock have not kept pace with the n 
tion’s. However, poultry and dairy 1 
ceipts have increased of late. Last year 
farm income lagged largely becau 
drought played hob with hay crops. 


ATLANTA (Income Index—151.9; 
Month Ago—148.2; Year Ago—128.4)— 
A new and unparalleled wave of con- 
struction awards in this southern region 
is lifting income prospects sharply, par- 
ticularly in areas where war work until 
now has not bulked large. 

In ‘Tennessee, contracts have been 
written for three new power projects— 
the Douglas, Center Hill, and Dale Hol- 
low Dams. New plants are to be built 
at Elizabethton, and a cantonment at 
Clarksville. Other Army camp building 
will be at Centerville, Miss.; Gretna, La.; 
Ozark, Ala., and Augusta, Ga. Alabama 
will get two new depots; Georgia will 
get another, and also, power facilities, a 
magnesium works, and a huge new 
bomber plant; Atlanta payrolls particu- 
larly will be boosted. 

Defense activity in 1941 increased 
population an estimated 5% to 8% (the 
national rate was but 0.7%) in Columbus 
and Macon, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., Mo- 


bile, Ala., and Jackson, Miss. Sharper 
gains occurred at some smaller towns. 

Gains in beef and dairy herds on dis 
trict farms have been above average, cx 
cept in Florida and Louisiana; but othe 
livestock members have lagged. How 
ever, cash crops dominate farm reccipt 
here, and plantings will be expanded 
The farm-labor supply, as well as th 
weather, will be all-important in deter 
mining this year’s agricultural yield and 
income. 


247,778 sq. mi. pop. 12,597,347 


KANSAS CITY (Income Index— 
136.1; Month Ago—132.5; Year Ago— 
111.1)—Farm prospects are outstanding 
in this region. Prices are up since Pearl 
Harbor, and livestock receipts—which ac- 
count for 65% of district agricultural 
income—are rising. Compounding the 
gains, since last year livestock numbers 
(except in Wyoming) have increased 
more sharply than in the nation. How- 
ever, herds are still generally below the 
levels recorded in 1934—the consequence 


: i , 
480,537 sq. mi. pop. 7,855,397 


of liquidation during the drought years. 

With subsoil moisture abundant, the 
outlook for crops, especially winter wheat, 
is’ likewise good. Now, AAA _ has 
reversed its ruling that “volunteer” 
stand in western Kansas is above allot- 
ments and must be plowed under. In 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Nebraska, 
sugar beet plantings may jump 25% to 
35%; prices, at a “etal peak, arc 
the reason. In Oklahoma, an estimated 
300,000 acres will be seeded to peanuts- 
a gain of 400%; grain acreage also will 
be up. 

Payrolls in most large cities of the dis- 
trict, and in many smaller towns, are 
responding to war activity. A new can- 
tonment is under construction at Colo- 
rado Springs; and at Denver ammunition 
and ship parts production is accelerating. 
However, urban sales prospects are most 
promising in the eastern part of the dis- 
trict, where arms concentration (BW— 
Feb.21°42,p52) is greatest. 
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Find Madame X! 


Madame X is the new customer you need 
this year, to make last year’s volume. 

She has less money to spend; and high prices 
make her spend more carefully. 

There is more competition for her money 
and Uncle Sam is one of your competitors. 

There is more competition for her attention; 
sons and brothers in service, war news, shortages, 
rationing, Civil Defense. 


Maxine a sale to Madame X is harder this 
year, calls for a new approach. Suggestion: 

Make your sales talk on Sunday--when she 
has more time to listen. 

Time your call so it fits er routine. 

Meet her when she’s in a good mood, not 
bothered or distracted. 

Address her in a medium which carries no 
bad news, no scare headlines or flashes that detract 
from your story. 

Send a message so striking it can’t miss-—in ; ; 

; s urban, in states that have two-thirds of all retail sales. 
a medium she never misses. Serr 
; It has full color, in big space units. 

Present your package and product so she'll 


remember both! 


And advertise to Madame X so your dealers 


It costs less per capita impression than any 
national magazine or network. 


: ; ; It covers the trade at the same time it covers 
know you’re selling something! 


d as effectively. 
HOW?... Steady now pie tetas 


the public 


What?...The comics sections of the 


Tue MEpIuM has 75% adult readership among 
adult women-—plus the rest of the family. 
It’s read regularly-—religiously, we might 


almost say, on Sunday. 


Metropolitan Group. the leading Sunday newspapers 
in 19 major cities . .. the best comics sections in the 
best newspapers in the best two-thirds of the national 
market... sold in a single unit, at a low unit cost! 


It has 11,000,000 circulation, practically all Think it over! Find out more about. . . 


Metropolitan Group 


Baltimore Sun * Boston Globe « Boston Herald « Buffalo Courier-Express « Chicago Tribune e Cleveland Plain Dealer « Des Moines Register 
Detroit News ¢ Detroit Free Press « Milwaukee Journal « Minneapolis Tribune & Star Journal « New York News « New York Herald Tribune 


Philadelphia Enquirer ¢ Pittsburgh Press + Rochester Democrat & Chronicle ¢ St. Lotiis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch ¢ St. Paul Pioneer Press ¢ Springfield Union & Republican « Syracuse Post-Standard * Washington Star * Washington Post 


Providence Journal 
Cracaco: Tribune Tower + Derrorr: New Center Bldg. » San Francisco: 155 Montgomery St. + 220 East 42d St., N. Y. 
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Priorities Hit Home 


Shortages, long felt at 
manufacturing level, now are 
becoming a reality to retailer 
and consumer alike. 


Shortages—which long ago appeared 

in the form of raw-material disturbances 
at the manufacturing level of industry— 
are now beginning to make themselves 
felt insistently at the consumer end. 
Eight major imports, of the finished 
goods or staple type which are not pro- 
duced in this country, are threatened. 
At least a score of domestic items are 
either dead, dying, or very sick (tabula- 
tion). 
@ No Man’s Land—In a sort of twilight 
zone are who-knows-how-many hun- 
dreds of other goods that may disappear 
in favor of substitutes (like silk to be 
replaced by nylon and then nylon to be 
replaced by rayon, page 66), or change 
in package (like beer in bottles instead 
of cans), because the war effort needs 
60 basic raw materials from which these 
goods are made, either wholly or in 
part. 

The domestic casualties and semi- 
casualties (except for cellophane and 
Vitamin A) are durable goods whose 
fate was sealed because they consumed 
metals, rubber, or chemicals. Further- 
more, it was not advisable to rely on 
ersatz in many of them because (1) 
necessary changeover machinery and 
labor are needed for the war effort, and 
(2) only by severely curtailing civilian 
production could the government cause 
a disgorging of hidden stockpiles. 

But—as government actions have 
clearly shown—mere production stop- 
pages do not solve the problem. From 
the viewpoint of civilan morale, the 
marketing process must be controlled; 
too. Thus all along the line four major 
types of limitation have been evolved 
to keep the consumer from squawking 
or squirming: 

@ Rationing—Either on a selective or all- 
inclusive basis, autos, tires, refrigerators, 
typewriters, and sporting arms (of which 
there aren’t many) will be dealt out to 
those who need them most. Sugar (sup- 
plies of which are big, though not big 
enough) will be rationed universally. Of 
tea there probably isn’t enough at any 
one time even to bother with rationing. 
And Scotch whisky is simply ignored 
by the government—it’s considered 
purely a luxury. 

@ Price Ceilings.—Thus far limitations 
have been placed on some items which 
are scarce (like stoves), and some (like 
cigarettes) which, although plentiful, 
were considered to be jumping up too 
fast. Except for items like autos and 
tires, these ceilings have been imposed 
mainly at the manufacturers’ or whole- 
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Where Shortages Pinch Consumer 


IMPORT CASUALTIES 


(The following staples and finished goods—or imitations thereof—are not pro- 
duced in the U. S. to any appreciable extent. ‘The availability of these goo 
depends on shipping space and open sea lanes.) 


Bananas Pepper* Sugar (to be rationed)* 
Cocoa* Scotch whisky Tea* 
Coffee* Spices 


* Price ceilings already imposed, though not at the retail level. 


DOMESTIC CASUALTIES 


(The following finished goods have been limited or eliminated for civilian use, 
and distribution has been regulated by rationing, price controls, quality contruis, et 


Aircraft—Sales of light planes (less than 500 h.p.) prohibited. No further manufa 
ture permitted unless use of aluminum is drastically curtailed. 

Automobiles (passenger)—Not produced for civilian use since Feb. 1. About 480,01 
cars are in stock, of which 340,000 are subject to rationing in 1942. Mi 
October prices have been set as ceiling by OPA, both at retail and wholesal 
levels. 

Automobiles (trucks)—Sales of all types of trucks now rationed. No civilian produ 
tion of light trucks since January, and no medium and heavy truck production 
as of this month. 

Ceilophane—May not be used in packaging or manufacturing razor blades, cosmetics 
and soaps, textiles, rubber and rubber products, hardware, metals, sporting 
goods, paper and paper products, laundry, candles and wax products, electrical 
equipment (except the manufacture thereof), decorations, novelties. 

Coin Machines—Manufacture of jukeboxes, weighing machines, pinball machincs, 
slot machines, etc. prohibited after May 1. 

Cooking Appliances (domestic)—Iron and steel allotments for coal, wood, gas, 
electric, kerosene and other types of stoves cut 35% below the monthly average 
for 1941. Bright work and “cover tops” are banned, while copper fittings ar 
severely restricted. Manufacturers’ prices limited by OPA to mid-October levels, 
with “quality control” applied. 

Farm Machinery—Critical materials used in corn planters, potato planters, corn- 
cotton planters, transplanters, and listers with planting attachments cut approxi 
mately 17% as compared to 1940. 

Furniture (metal office)—Use of steel cut 10% to 60% from 1941 levels. OPA has 
requested that a voluntary price ceiling be observed. 

Incandescent Lamps—Use of nickel cut 25% as against 1940; brass and copper 20%. 

Laundry Equipment (domestic)—January production of washers and ironers cut 
20% from 1941 levels (the bigger the manufacturer, the bigger the cut.) 
February and half-of-March quotas are cut 40%, with a complete stoppage 
certain in the near future. Manufacturers’ prices limited to mid-October levels 
by OPA, with “quality controls” applied. 

Musical Instruments—Use of critical materials cut 30% to 50% from 1940 levels 
(this applies also to musical accessories). 

Oil Burners—New installations indirectly banned in 17 eastern states, Washington, 
Oregon, and the District of Columbia by an order prohibiting deliveries of 
fuel (unless construction of such new installation is already well-nigh completed). 

Radios and Phonographs—Production will stop April 22. About 3,000,000 radios 
will be produced this year as against 13,000,000 in 1941. Manufacturers’ prices 
on both radios and phonographs have been limited to 1941 summer-fall levels. 

Refrigerators (domestic mechanical)—Production will stop May 1. During January 
production was cut 30% to 53% from 1941 levels (depending on size of manu- 
facturer). During the February-April interval, it is permissible to triple the 

roduction rate in order to build up stocks. A price ceiling has been imposed 
y OPA at the manufacturers’ level. Effective Feb. 14, retail stocks were 
frozen, except that each store or chain may sell 100 refrigerators (or 7: of 1941 
sales, whichever greater). All other stocks subject to rationing. 

Refrigerators (domestic ice)—Use of steel cut 40% from 1941 levels. 

Shotguns, Rifles, Pistols—Sales (except by manufacturers) prohibited until June 1. 
Shotgun production has been cut 50% as against 1940 levels. 

Tires and Tubes—Civilian deliveries stopped. Stocks now being rationed under retail 
price ceilings (wholesale prices had been stabilized by manufacturers and OPA 
since July, 1941). 

Typewriters—All traffic in new and used typewriters prohibited as of March 6, except 
as permitted by government order. Industry converting to war production. 
Vacuum Cleaners—Production cut 25% to 40% as against 1941 levels (size of cut 

depends on size of manufacturer). Will convert to all out war production soon. 

Vending Machines—Critical metals (such as aluminum, copper, steel) drastically cut 
in the manufacture of food, candy, cigarette and other vending machines. 

Vitamin A—Multivitamin capsules, liquids, pills or tablets may not contain more 
than 5,000 U.S.P. XI units of vitamin A in the largest daily dosage recom- 

mended by the label or instructions. 


— 
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salcrs’ level. The reason is simple: there 
arc 170,000 manufacturing plants, 200,- 
000 wholesaling establishments, and 
1,800,000 retail stores in the United 
States. Policing the stores would thus 
be far and away the biggest of three 
headaches, and it is not being invited 
as yet. But, when more rationing is 
introduced, it’s possible that there'll 
also be more retail price ceilings, with 
the consumer doing the policing, as in 
Canada. 

¢ Quality Control and Labeling—OPA 
has argued that if you limit the price 
of an article, but don’t control quality, 
the manufacturer could substitute in- 
ferior materials or designs and make a 
handsome profit under the price ceiling. 
Hence, very rudimentary quality con- 
trols have been imposed on certain dura- 
ble goods (among them stoves, washers, 
ironers, radios). Usually these controls 
specify that if a frill like the “cover top” 
on a stove is omitted, or if the quality 
of a model is revised downward, this 
saving should be reflected in the price. 
Labeling is regarded as a quality con- 
trol because the purchaser is enabled 
to judge exactly what he’s buying, and 
can thus correlate quality and price. 
There has been only one major instance 
of labeling thus far—bed linens, which 
must be labeled by type and size, and 
so noted if “second” or “substandard” 
(BW—Feb.14’42,p31). 

e Simplification and Standardization— 
Simplification means trimming down on 
frillssuch as omitting patch pockets 
from coats. Standardization (which isn’t 
too different from simplification) means 
cutting down on styles and variety, but 
more importantly it means living up to 
certain accepted specifications intended 
to guarantee performance. There has 
been very little of either of these so far 


in consumer goods. Clothing is now 
being simplified by government order. 
And bed linens are indirectly stand- 
ardized because any linen not meeting 
the government’s labeling requirements 
is classified as ‘“‘second” or “‘substand- 
ard.” The future in these fields is not at 
all clear at the moment. Probably volun- 
tary simplification of goods will continue 
to outrun the government-enforced 
variety, though the latter, too, will 
increase. 

The extent of these four types of 

controls is still far from fully developed. 
There are now fewer than ten instances 
of rationing, only about 125 price ceil- 
ings (plus about 75 voluntary ceilings), 
hardly a dozen instances of enforced 
“quality control” or standardization. 
What is important, though, is that the 
increase in shortages will bring an in- 
crease in the controls, and that “nega- 
tive marketing’”—that is, a system fet- 
tered by law—will extend into more and 
more areas, 
@ Where There’s Leeway—The remain- 
ing free play will be in those goods 
whose raw materials are in the twilight 
zone, or in the clear altogether. If the 
raw materials are in the twilight zone, 
the manufacturer probably still has time 
to find substitute ingredients. Costume 
jewelry is changing from metal to wood. 
Glass is pinch-hitting for tin. Rayon 
and cotton are supplanting silk and 
nylon. And so on through a well-nigh 
endless list. 

It will be in this ingenuity-pervaded 
area that marketing during the coming 
months will exhibit its most intensive 
phases in salesmanship, advertising, re- 
search, and pricing until such time as 
these manufacturers are (1) drafted into 
war production, or (2) get caught in the 
transportation squeeze. 


Where Ingenuity Counts 
The following major raw materials show shortages, which automatically means 
that any finished consumer goods containing one or more such materials may also 
become short unless (1) the manufacturer can do without the scarce material, or 
(2) develops substitutes. The availability of civilian goods made from the following 
materials is thus dependent on manufacturing ingenuity. 
Agar Formaldehyde, paraformalde- Potassium 
Alcohol hyde, hexamethylenetetra- Pulp wood sulphite 
Aluminum mine Rayon 
Asbestos Graphite Rubber 
Borax Hemp Sheet metal 
Bristles (pig and hog) Iridium Silk 
Burlap and jute Iron and steel scrap Sodium nitrate 
Cadmium Jewel bearings Solvents 
Calcium silicon Kapok Sperm oil 
Cashew nut oil Lead Steel 
Chloride Magnesium Sugar 
Chlorine Manila fiber and cordage Synthetic rubber 
Chromium Mercury Teakwood 
Cobalt Molassess Tin 
Copper Neoprene Titanium 
Cork Nickel Toluene 
Corundum , Oxychloride phosphorus Tung oil 
Cotton Petroleum Tungsten 
Dithenylamine Phenol Vanadium 
Fats and oils Phosphates Wool 
Feathers Pig iron Zinc 
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PARCEL PATRIOTS 


Manhattan’s department stores are af 
fixing certificates of merit to packages 
of shoppers patriotic enough to scorn 
delivery service. A catchy one-minute 
musical announcement, “Tote Your 
Own” is being plugged on the air. 


Arnold Hits Liquor 


Antitrust action naming 83 
defendants brought in Denver. 
Suit strengthens city’s place as 
Sherman Act capital of U.S. 


Denver is rapidly becoming the coun 
try’s antitrust capital. Last week an 
other nationwide case involving Sher 
man Act indictments was brought there 
—bringing into court on criminal charges 
virtually every major company, associa 
tion, and leader concerned with wine 
and liquor, 83 in all. The charges of 
conspiracy to raise, fix, and maintain 
prices on liquor shipped into Colorado 
center around Colorado’s fair-trade act 
and agreements carried out under it, 
but could have centered as well in any 
other state with such an act. 

The indictments say 98% of the 
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| liquor consumed in Colorado and 9 
of the wine are shipped in; that def 
ants “discussed and agreed upon h 
arbitrary, and noncompetitive” pri 
that they employed investigators to 


upon and harass nonconformers; t! it 
| they brought lawsuits under the st ite 
| act against dissenters; and that to 
| finance these activities extras were adc 


to liquor prices, which extras wre 
passed on to Colorado Wholesale W \¢ 
and Liquor Dealers’ Association, |).., 
and through it to Colorado Pack..¢ 
Liquor Association. The indictment 
does not say so, but these associatic 1s 
were mainsprings in passage and <i 
forcement of the state’s fair-trade act. 

William Buchan, an executive of the 
Wholesale Association, had previoi 
been indicted by the grand jury for pe: 
jury as a witness. 

Incidentally, with Denver’s rise as an 
antitrust center, its antitrust staff of at- 
torneys has been increased to 18, 


Rayon on the Spot 


New WPB order further 
strains facilities that already are 
taxed. Substitution for other 
fibers is the rub. 


“Three little bugs in a basket, when 
there’s only room for two.” 

Like the basket in the chilaren’s nurs- 

ery rhyme, the rayon industry is becom- 
ing sadly overcrowded as regards the 
number of its customers and would-be 
customers. Without enough staple fiber 
for spinning or enough yarn to supply 
all the wants of regular clients in the 
weaving and knitting industry, rayon 
producers have orders from Washington 
to set aside a good part of their output 
for the hosiery industry and other erst 
while silk (and, now, nylon) users, for 
our good neighbors in the other Ameti- 
can republics, and for stricken worsted 
manufacturers. 
@ Replacements—With future nylon 
production earmarked for the armed 
services, the War Production Board has 
issued the expected order (BW —Feb. 
21’41,p37) diverting still more rayon 
yarn to hosiery manufacturers, former 
silk weavers, and “hardship”’ cases (reg 
ular rayon customers for whom the o1 
der results in undue suffering). Be 
ginning Apr. 1, rayon-yarn producers 
must turn 17% (instead of the present 
12%) of total production, exclusive of 
war orders ni, export requirements, 
into the silk-nylon replacement kitty. 

Bulk of this 17% will go into hosiery. 


| WPB has left the amount of acetate ra- 
| yon, used mostly by weavers, going to 


fill the silk and nylon gap at 6% of 


| total production. Washington also has 


made good its announcement of several 
weeks ago that 4% of total viscose and 
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acetate yarn production (including war 
orders) would be set aside for export to 

‘ther American republics.” 

Producers of rayon staple fiber were 
able to call their output their own up 
until Mar. 3, when WPB announced 
that they would be expected to furnish 
worsted manufacturers—who had their 
ool supplies halved at the beginning 
of the year (BW —Jan.31’42,p27)—with 
experimental lots of staple: 600,000 tb. 
this month, 1,200,000 Ib. in April. May 
and June allotments are expected to be, 
in WPB’s delicate phrase, ‘not less than 
the allotment for April.” 

e Basic Change—Although the pound- 
age set aside thus far represents only a 
negligible percentage of total staple pro- 
duction, the rayon industry translates 
this to mean that it will shortly be sup- 
plying the worsted trade on a regular 
basis. Thus rayon is now subbing to a 
greater or lesser extent for three other 
yarns—silk, nylon, and wool. In addi- 
tion, there are the industry’s war orders, 
the amount of which is an official secret. 
At present, they are believed to be 
small in relation to total rayon output. 
Yet they are perceptible in this tight 
situation, and they are sure to grow. 

e Gains and More Gains—Total rayon 
production last year—both filament yarn 
and staple fiber—was 573,200,000 Ib., a 
22% gain over 1940. On the basis of 
this figure, probably between 15% and 
20% of rayon output is now earmarked 
by the government for defense and our 
sister republics and for the relief of silk, 
wool, and nylon users. 

The industry is expected to take care 
of this extra business without any spe- 
cial consideration in Washington—other 
than the standard A-10 priority for 
maintenance and repair—or, apparently, 
a prayer for further plant expansion. 
Thus far in 1942, output has gained 
over ’41, largely because of the addition, 
around the first of the year, of new 
equipment ordered long ago. January- 
February yarn shipments were up 16% 
over the same two-month period last 
year. January shipments totaled 41,200,- 
000 Ib., February 31,600,000 Ib. 

@ Raw-Materials Problem—The dropoff 
in February is partly accounted for by 
the short month, but it also shows that 
—for the first time—production is being 
seriously hampered by raw-materials 
shortages, particularly for acetate yarns. 
Up to a few months ago, rayon’s worry 
was inability to add extra capacity. Now 
it is whether raw materials will be avail- 
able to make full use of capacity on tap. 

A factor in any estimate of the 
amount of rayon available for domestic 
consumption this year is the import- 
export balance. Both imports and ex- 
ports of filament yarn have been negli- 
gible for some years. In 1941, imports 
came to a picayunish 7,000 Ib., esti- 
mated exports to 3,200,000 Ib. (This, 
incidentally, is an all-time high.) 


* Exports to Mount—Now Washington | 
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E. |. DuPont deNemours 
& Company 


Allis-Chalmers 


Manufacturing Company 


Eagle Signal The Fellows Gear 


Corporation aper Company 


The Bristol 
Company 


The Taylor-Winfield 


Corporation 


eh 
The Foxboro 
Company 


The Sheffield 
Corporation 


Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company 


W. F. and John Barnes 
Company 


Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Inc 


Veeder-Root 


Incorporated 


Thomson-Gibb Electric Eastman Kodak 


Welding Company Company 


The Procter & Gamble 
Company 


Westinghouse Electric 
and Mfg. Company 


Sundstrand Machine Tool 


Sperry Gyroscope International Business 


Company, Inc Machines Corporation 


Bell Telephone 


Barber-Colman 


Company Laboratories 


International Filter 
Company 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation 


Brown & Sharpe 
Company 


The National Cash 
Register Company 


LeRoi 
Company 


Sterling Electric Sangamo Electric 


Motors Company 


United States Rubber 


Company Company 


“Hmm...” they said, “You 
Work with Exacting Ones” 


Whenever a list of Micro Switch users is 
shown to major business executives, they 
invariably remark: ““Hmm.... you do 
business with the exacting ones.” 


Yes, we do. This list of Micro Switch users 
reads like the Blue Book of Industrial 
Leadership. The names above are typical. 


Whenever you climb aboard a Pullman 
your comfort is assured by the Micro 
Switches in the car heating system. A com- 
posite military plane employs nearly a 
hundred Micro Switches. You'll find them 
in pneumatic tube systems; in the machine 
tools in your own plant. In fact, you'll 
find them wherever small size, compact- 
ness, light weight, ruggedness, depend- 
ability and precise electrical characteristics 
are essential. 


For Micro Switch units are no larger than 
your thumb, weigh one ounce, operate on 
forces of less than an ounce and move- 
ment differentials as low as .0002”. They 
operate at precisely the same point hun- 
dreds of times a minute for millions of 
operations. 


We have been constantly increasing our 
capacity to supply an expanding demand. 
Now, machine tools, aircraft, and tanks 
are taking most of our production. As a 
consequence, we have been unable to sup- 


Micro Switch is a trade name indicati 


ply promptly those loyal customers w! 
have made our rapid growth possible 
those manufacturers we can 
please, be patient. 


only 


To these and other far-sighted busi: 
executives who are now planning for the 
future, we suggest an interchange of vie. 
regarding new products. It is a foregos 
conclusion that they will be smaller, more 
compact, more efficient. Obviously, so will 
their component parts. Therefore, it would 
beadvisableto have your engineers familiar 
with Micro Switch. The two handbook- 
catalogs illustrated here will serve that pur 
pose. We will send you as many copies as 
your engineering department may require 


Catalog No. 60 contains 
complete information about 
the characteristics, dimen- 
sions, prices, and uses of 
all stock Micro Switches, 
with additional informa- 
tion on special switches. 


Catalog No. 7 nt 
similar information for air 
craft and aircraft acces 
sory engineers, and others 
whose requirements 
similar to those of the air 
craft industry 


fact by Micro Switch Corporation 


MICRO (4% SWITCH 


Manufactured in FREEPORT, Illinois, by Micro Switch Corporation 
Branches: Chicago, New York. Sales and Engineering Offices: Boston, Hartford, Los Angeles 
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American Chain and Cable 
Unite to Serve Industry 


*% To help win the war in the least time, to crush the enemy in an 
avalanche of mechanized units, American industry must select the 
most effective product for each operation. 

This principle explains why so many industrialists turn to the Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Company, Inc. for their chain and cable require- 
ments. Both these products are essential wherever work requires lifting, 
hauling or holding. For example, in the operation illustrated below, 
both chain and wire rope (cable) are used to lift 2 heavy load. 
But in other operations either one alone could be used, and 


since we make both, we can advise without prejudice. 


In addition, we make many other products essen- 
tial to Industry, Agriculture and Transpor- 
tation — all with the same regard for 
dependable service as our 
two name products. 


COMPANY, INC. ¢ BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT | 
in Canada —Dominion Chain Company, Ltd. + In England —The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Preducts, Ltd. 
American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope and Aircraft Controls, C be// Cutting Machi 

Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equipment, @wee Springs, Page Pane 
and Welding Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valres, Wright Hoists and Cranes 
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| leased). A good part of the import 
| staple represented withdrawals fr 


expects that, under the new allotme: ¢, 
at least 13,000,000 Ib. of filament will 9 
to other American republics this yx 
U.S. exports of staple always h 
been nil or negligible, but imports h 
been heavy. Since 1937, the bulk 
our staple imports have come from tic 
United Kingdom. Of total Ameri: 
consumption of 139,330,000 Ib. of 
ple last year, 11,600,000 were known 
be imported (import figures for the 
three months of the year were not 


- OO mO 


cr O 


bonded warehouses. Stocks in these : 
now scraping bottom, and the indust: 
does not count on a dime’s worth of im 
ports from Britain next year. 

U.S. staple producers, who jumpe: 
from an output of 81,098,000 Ib. i: 
1940, to 122,026,000 Ib. in 1941, 
they have the capacity for making 145 


oO 


aa 


<3 & 


| 000,000 Ib. this year. Sober aipaewers 


call this “very optimistic.” 

@ Chief Sufferer—The man who is being 
squeezed by all this—and doesn’t mind 
saying so—is the rayon weaver (or knit- 
ter). Estimates are that rayon’s regular 
customers are getting from 20% to 25 
less yarn now than at this time last 
year. Weavers are particularly bitter 
about the hosiery industry. They argue 
that it has always overproduced, anyhow 


| (total hosiery shipments this January ex 


ceeded Jan., 1941, shipments by over 
1,000,000 dozen pairs), and attribute 
the help it is now getting from Wash 
ington to “labor politics.” Hosiery man 
ufacturers point wordlessly to their woe- 
ful experience of the past eight months 


| (BW—Feb.7’42,p40). 


More U.S. Labels 


Department of Agriculture 


| grading-inspection program 
| may spread next to dried fruits, 


dehydrated foods. 


Government grade labeling and con- 
tinuous inspection may come into the 


| western dried and dehydrated fruit and 


"AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


| 
| 


| vegetable picture in a big way before 


long, according to trade talk current on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The California Prune & Apricot 
Growers’ Assn., one of the principal 
California producers, is reported about 
ready to apply to the Agricultural Mar 
keting Service of the Department of 
Agriculture for its continuous inspec 
tion and labeling service. The Sunny 
vale Packing Co. shortly will bring out 
its Rancho soups in dehydrated form 
The dehydrated product, like the 
Rancho canned soups, will be grade 


| labeled under AMS supervision. 


e Schuckl Affiliate—Sunnyvale is afhli- 
ated with Schuckl & Co., San Fran- 
| cisco, which, with U.S. Products Co. 
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of San Jose, initiated government grade 
labeling and imspection on canned 
good Adoption of grade labeling by 
the Prune & Apricot Growers and out- 
fits like Sunnyvale is likely to cause as 
much furor among fruit and vegetable 
driers and dehydrators as Schuck] and 
U.S. Products’ move caused in the 
western canning industry a couple of 
summers ago (BW —Jul.16'40,p44). 

The D. of A. is reported definitely 
interested in seeing some sort of test 
arrangement worked out in dried fruit. 
A few small outfits are believed to have 
applied for the service in the past, but 
the department has been waiting for a 
major producer like the Prune & Apri- 
cot Growers to show interest. 
e Less Volume Does It—In the western 
canned-goods field, observers figured 
that producers accounting for some 20% 
of the total volume would have to 
adopt grade labeling and continuous 
inspection before the industry generally 
would swing over to it. In dried fruits, 
it is thought 10% could do the trick. 

Significance of Sunnyvale’s decision 
to grade labei the new Rancho line 
stems from the current upsurge in de- 
hydrated foods. A measure of the in- 
dustry’s recent gains is the fact that 
some 33 firms in California, Oregon, 
and Washington will participate in the 
1942 dehydrated vegetable pack. 

One reason for Sunnyvale’s move 
may be the dehydrators’ increasing con- 
sciousness of the retail market. 


SUGAR AS A “FORCER” 


Full-line forcing is a term that has 
gained prominence in the legal vocabu- 
lary since Thurman Arnold became 
Assistant Attorney General. In essence, 
it means forcing the customer to buy 
undesired merchandise in order to get 
the desired kind. 

Usually full-line forcing is applied 
only to manufacturers, but last week a 
group of irate Buffalo consumers wanted 
to hang it onto their grocers because 
of alleged tampering with sugar sales. 
According to the consumers, grocers 
made the purchase of a pound of sugar 
contingent on $1 worth of other pur- 
chases, When store managers were re- 
ported to have answered squawks with 
“The government is not running these 
stores and it’s not going to tell us what 
to do,” the citizens complained to the 
U.S. District Attorney’s office. 

Promptly, District Attorney George 
E. Grobe called a special grand jury in- 
vestigation. But, after hearing the testi- 
mony from around 25 witnesses, the 
whole affair went into the ashcan. The 
jury returned a no-bill with recom- 


mendations. And Grobe intimated that | 
nothing further would result, though he | 
passed the recommendations on to the | 
Attorney General. Reason: The immi- | 


nence of the sugar rationing system, 
which will cover all such situations. 
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Rare shills that may increase 
YOUR contribution to Victory! 


Enlist them for 
service NOW! 


The glassblowing skill that creates high- 
vacuum pumps as intricate as this is but 
one of a host of special skills and tools that 
Distillation Products, 
Inc. can make avail- 
able for many uses in 
many industries. We 
are eager to work 
with any concern for 
whom products or 
skills of ours might 
improve efficiency. 

Let’s take stock of 
the possible ways in 
which high-vacuum 
technology might 
serve your business. If 
high-vacuums enter 
into your processing 
methods in any way, 
we invite you to consider the unique fa- day for these revolutionary vacuum ma- 
cilities and equipment this company offers. chines. DPI pumps produce the rarest 

Our pumps are doing yeoman service commercial vacuums ever attained .. . 
today in such apparently unrelated fields and do so at greater speed, lower cost, 
as electronics, metal sputtering, optical with higher efficiency and larger ca- 
glass and vitamin production. The high- _ pacities. Liquid air is unnecessary with 
vacuum diffusion pumps made by DPI these pumps; and metallic contamination 
are replacing mercury pumps in many in- is non-existent, since no mercury is used. 
dustries, simply because DPI pumps are They have great adaptability, and are the 
faster, cheaper to operate, more efficient, _ only pumps that use the exclusive fraction- 
and produce far rarer vacuums without ation principle originated by Distillation 
the aid of refrigerants. Products, Inc. 

In war work, too, this special equipment So if vacuums—higher vacuums—can 
is serving daily. DPI vacuum gauges are do a job for you, don’t delay: get in touch 
measuring pressures in ice-ovens drying with DPI. Enlist our special skills in your 
flasks of blood plasma. Serum dehydrat- behalf. . . tell us how we can help increase 
ing is accomplished better and quicker your contribution to Victory! 
with DPI vacuum pumps and pump oils. 
Tubes for military radio locators and field 
radios are made better with DPI’s higher 
vacuums. Cyclotrons, ultra-centrifuges Just off the press—an illustrated catalog of 
and many other modern tools of research DPI’s complete line of high-vacuum diffusion 
are made more efficient with vacuums and fractionating pumps, pump oils and acces- 
created by DPI equipment. sory equipment. It includes full description and 

Yes, more uses are being found every performance curves. Send for your copy today. 


wy 
DISTILLATION PRODUCTS. ING. 


: KIDGE ROAD Wt 
Joint! 1 KLASTVIAN ROD ARK { ¢) (,¥ NERAT Vittles IN¢ 


Pioneering High-Vacuum Research 
Copyright 1942 by Distillation Products, Inc. 
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* * * 
WRITE FOR THIS NEW CATALOG: 


a 


On Industry's 
Daily “QUESTION® 
& ANSWER” Program 


NION SPECIAL MACHINE COM. : 
PANY has long been a member il 

of the industrial world’s “Board of i] 
| Experts” to answer any questions that | } 
have anything to do with INDUSTRI- A 

AL SEWING MACHINES. Today, the |)! 
| normal flow of questions is swelling Wi 
to a tide as American manufacturers 
turn their facilities to ALL-OUT pro- Wt 
duction of a long list of military 
goods and essential civilian supplies. 
Union Special has many experts ||) 
especially trained to answer ques- | 
tions . . . solve problems .. . and 
help get production going with min- 
imum delay. We invite you to make 
| use of this service. UNION SPECIAL | 
MACHINE COMPANY—World’s Larg- ||!) 
| est Exclusive Builder of Industrial |) 
Sewing Machines. Hi 


*If it's about Hh 
MACHINE SEWED SEAMS 


| | 

| 

i UNION SPECIAL : 

! MACHINE COMPANY ; 

; 408 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. : 

! 

| Information, please, on the following: ; 
! 

ae soci ! 

i ! 

; Name atte (icles et : 

! 

| Company pos ae oe ae : 

! 

Address ae cae atenieas ; 
' 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


Stars in Training 


Two shipbuilding plants, 
aircraft company, and maker of 
machine tools get plaudits of 
WPB’s Labor Division. 


Four firms have been singled out by 
the Labor Division of the WPB for 
special commendation in attaining pro- 
duction goals through rapid, efhcient 
training of new workers. Credited with 
making a real contribution toward easing 
labor shortages by determined and in- 
genious training methods, WPB hopes 
that the experience of these companies 
will provide an example to other govern- 
ment contractors. The four are: 

@ California Shipbuilding Co.—Ship 
construction by this company started 
last May. The company has now 
launched 14 vessels and has built a 
labor force from zero to 22,000 em- 
ployees. Present hirings are at the rate 
of 1,000 a week, and are scheduled to 
continue at that rate for another month. 
Only 700 of the present work force 
have had previous shipbuilding experi- 
ence. Workers are being recruited from 
various trades, and approximately 15,- 
000 have come out of pre-employment 
classes. Up to now, approximately 14,- 
000 employees have taken some form 


FOR SPECIAL JOBS 


It may look like a 17-man scooter but, 
with the deck cleared of humans and 
loaded with wallboard or roofing for 
which it was specially built, the ve- 


= 


of supplemental training and 5, 0) ap 
now taking in-plant training t 
Another 7,000 employees are | 
tending supplemental courses 

the plant. 

® Consolidated Shipbuilding Co.—C,, 
solidated is now conducting a 1 

of classes on off-shift hours for 
ployees. Of the 6,500 workm« 

in the yard, only 100 worked a 
building before. Others have 
trained in the yard and on-the-jo}, ang Hi 
have been given supplementary ist: 
tion in the yard after work by loa 

and foremen. Those receiving this j 
struction do so on their own tin 
those who act as instructors are pa 
overtime rates. At present, about |,5 
workers are attending supplementar 
classes three hours a day, three ay; 
week. A considerable number of th 
new employees have had brief pre-e: 
ployment training in vocational sch 
in a number of near-by cities. 

@ Lockheed Aircraft Corp.—During 
last year, Lockheed increased its staf 
of production workers from 12,(00 + 
over 51,000. More than 20,000 of th 
company’s employees have taken s 
plemental training in the public voc 
tional schools. At the present time 


10,000 students now enrolled in thes 
schools are being trained for jobs 

Lockheed. The company has in ope: 
tion a training-within-industry progra: 
in which 2,300 of its supervisors are 


hicle becomes one of the longest 
hand-lift industrial trucks that /iave 
ever been constructed. A product al 
Yale & Towne, the truck is a special 
adaptation of one of the firm’s stan¢ 
ard hydraulic models. 
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INDUSTRY ANSWERS THE CALL! 


32,145 Firms With Over 
17,700,000 Employees 
Have Installed the . . . 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


Have YOU Started the Pay- Roll 
Savings Plan in YOUR Company? Plan Easy to Install 


. : Like all efficient systems, the Pay-Roll Savings 

Like a strong, healthy wind, the Pay-Roll Savings Plan is amazingly easy to install, whether your 
Plan is sweeping America! Already more than employees number three or ten thousand. 

32,000 firms, large and small, have adopted the Plan, 


with a total of over seventeen million employees— For full facts and samples of free literature, send 
and the number is swelling hourly. the coupon below—today! Or write, Treasury De- 


partment, Section C, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
But time is short!..More and more billions are Washington, D. C. 
needed, and needed fast, to help buy the guns, tanks, 
planes, and ships America’s fighting forces must 
have. The best and quickest way to raise this money 
is by giving every American wage earner a chance to 
participate in the regular, systematic purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The Plan provides the one perfect 
means of sluicing a part of ALL America’s income 
into the Defense Bond channel regularly every pay- 
day in an ever-rising flood. 
Do your part by installing the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan now. For truly, in this war, this people’s war, 
VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY WINDOW. 


MAKE EVERY PAY.DAY...BOND DAY! 


U.S. Defense BONDS * STAMPS 


This space is a contribution to NATIONAL DEFENSE by Business Week 
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rolled. 
on-the-job training. 


All production workers are given 
The company is up- 
grading its tool-room workers, and all 
of its skilled toolmakers act as instruc- 
tors and supervisors of unit-skill opera- 


tors. Unit-skill workers have been 
trained for a single operation, designed 
by rationalizing and fractionalizing an 
otherwise highly complex job. 

@ Warner & Swasey Co.—At the begin- 
ning of 1940, this machine-tool maker 
had a works staff of approximately 1,800. 
During 1940 the number was increased 
to 2,803. Of the new employees added, 
57% were learners who had no previous 
experience. At the end of 1941, this 


total had been increased by 856 em- 
ployees, 97% of whom were learners, 


bringing the total number employed to 
3,659. The staff was further increased 
in January and February and is being 
further enlarged by current hirings. 
The quality of learners which Warner 
& Swasey was able to recruit dropped 
during 1941, and the company orga- 
nized a prelearner vestibule school. T The 
duration of vestibule training in this 
school is six months. At the present 
time, 81 learners are enrolled in the 
course. The background of these learn- 
ers is varied. Some were formerly ship- 
ping clerks, gasoline-station attendants, 
tubber-goods salesmen, truck drivers, 
etc. The only requirement for admis- 
sion was that they be in good health 
and evince some mechanical aptitude. 


Loadin, agg Doge vy rubber sheets onto wooden pallets, 
carrie d by Baker 2000 |b. Fork Truck. 


In warehouse, Baker Truck saves floor space by 
tiering pallet loads two-bigh. 


BAKER TRUCK cule lime Ok 


returns 150% on 
investment in one year 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 
also conserves man power 


@ “Eight months after we placed the 
Baker Fork Truck in service in our 
plant, our savings had paid for the 
original investment” writes T. Mace, 
Superintendent of Pequanoc Rubber 
Co., Butler, N. J. 


Rubber sheets formerly handled with 
four-wheel hand trucks had to be 
loaded and unloaded singly for storage 
or shipment. Today the sheets are 
loaded onto pallets and the Baker 
Truck stores the pallet loads two-high 
in the warehouse. When shipment is 
by truck, complete pallet loads are 
placed on wheel pallets inside the 
truck, which can be pushed to posi- 
tion in the long truck. When shipment 
is by freight, the Baker Truck carries 
pallet loads right into the box car and 
places them in position, two-high, so 
that customer also saves time by un- 
loading them with his power trucks. 


Baker Trucks are saving time and con- 
serving man power in a wide variety of 
industrial plants. Let us estimate possible 
savings for you. 


Reem te Om 
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BaRer INDUSTRIAL 


Loading onto truck is made easier by use of wheel 
pallets, which can be pushed into position. 


One man with Baker Truck loads box-car in less 
than balf the time formerly required by six men. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of the Baker Raulang Company 
2164 WEST 2578 STREET + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


TRUCK 


Union's Insurance 


U.A.W., John Hancock Lif 
devise policy to replace thy 
canceled by Ford. Company 
to handle payroll deduct on; 


Unionized employees in Ford plan, 
are studying applications this wick fo; 
U.A.W sponsored group insuraice ; 
take the place of that canceled ‘yy th 
company (BW—Feb.14'42,p80). lV hoy 
in the know say that the unio) ¢! 
got the coveted chance to run the 
insurance program but not at it 
terms. 

e Advantage to Union—Broader coy, 
age of the insured worker and the adq; 
tion of protection for his deperdent 
were objectives, but there’s a joker 
the union’s desire to hold the insuran 
contract—broader coverage plus expai 
ing defense-worker payrolls lead to sw« 
ing dividends on policies that could 
used to fill the union war chest. 

Evidently the Ford company decide 
it would not make itself liable to on 
third of the extra premium payinent 
and help the union along too. Th 
company, when it canceled, in effect 
told the workers to go find themselve 
an insurance contract to their liking 
This saved the company $75,00 
month but Ford stood ready to reu 
stitute the old coverage if the unio 
was unable to get a suitable insuranc 
contract. 

e@ Union Finds a _ Pinchhitter—| he 
C.1.0.’s versatile United Auto Worker 
had been studying insurance rates an 
insurance companies for some time 
Three hours prior to expiration of the 
Travelers policies, a stop-gap arrange 
ment was made with John Hancoc 
Mutual Life for maintenance of pr 
tection until the union could decide « 
a new package. Hancock was favored 
because it recognized the United Office 
and Professional Workers of America, 
C.1.0., for some of its employees 
Obligingly, the new insuror waived 


’ payment of the $75,000 share of pre- 


miums formerly contributed by Ford 
Also, the company agreed to handle the 
payroll deductions. 

@ Main Policy-—What the U.A.W- 
C.1.0. finally chose consists of tw 
insurance packages: The first, at $2.% 
monthly premium, closely parallels the 
coverage provided at $2 per month 
under the company plan. Benefits are 
$1,500 death, $15 weekly for accident 
or sickness, $150 maximum surg ical 
fees, $30 maximum hospital special: 
care fees, and $5 daily hospital bed and 
board allowance. 

For another $2.10 monthly, or $5 in 
all, the insured worker brings his de- 
pendents under insurance for hospital 
ization and surgery. Special hospital 
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fees and surgical care are reimbursed at | 
half the worker’s rate, $30 is allowed 
for maternity, $3 daily given for hos- 
jtalization; whites and negroes receive 
the same treatment. 

e Requires 75% Participation—The new 
insurance becomes operative when 75% 
or more of workers in a given Ford plant 
sign up. Dividends will be paid by the | 
insurance company to the union. Ac- | 
cording to the union statement, divi- 
dends will be used to reduce net cost 
through paid-up dividends, or to in- 
crease benefits. 


Pay-Rise Milepost 

C1.0.’s clothing workers 
win 10¢-an-hour boost as part 
of union’s nationwide drive for 
increase in wages. 


Except that an agreement has not 
yet been reached between the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers Union (C.1.0.) 
and the United States Clothing Manu- 
facturers Association on the question of 
when the new wage rates will go into | 
effect, a 10¢-an-hour pay boost for the 
nation’s 135,000 men’s clothing work- 
ers is an accomplished fact. ‘The em- 
ployers’ association wants to postpone 
the effective date of the increase until 
May 15, while the union is insisting 
on making it operative Apr. |. 

@ $25,000,000 Bill—The new scale adds 
about $25,000,000 to the industry's 
annual payroll. It is the first of the big 
wage adjustments to be won by C.1.O. 
unions in their current campaign to 
push up pay rates, industry by industry, | 
in every field where unionism is estab- 
lished. 

Last May the Amalgainated negoti- 
ated a contract for clothing workers 
which jacked up the industry’s wage bill 
by $18,000,000. That cost item was 
immediately reflected in retail prices 
(BW—Mar.29’41,p23). Similarly the 
new wage level is counted on to give 
another substantial fillip to prices. 
©75¢ on Each Suit—Labor costs on 
lower-priced suits and overcoats will go 
up about 75¢ a garment; higher priced 
items will have as much as $1.25 added. 
This, plus increased charges for fabrics 
and other operating expenses, probably | 
means a boost in retail prices for fall 
ranging from $3 to $5 a suit. 

The 10¢ an hour raise is a compro- 
mise on the union’s original demand for 
a flat $1 a day. The union may also 
be induced to back down on its Apr. | 
stand because the manufacturers Soue 
made a good case for completing work | 
on present contracts which were bid on | 
by calculating prices on the o!d wage | 
tate, The Amalgamated sought the pay | 
hike to “offset higher living costs” for 
its members. 
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CONCRETE 


conserves time, money 
and transportation on 
war construction projects 


} ee 


PLANE FACTORIES 


Concrete is contributing these war- 
time advantages: 


@ Concrete saves critical materials 
while providing the needed rigidity, 
strength and firesafety. 


@ Concrete helps build rapidly, in £ : 
all kinds of weather. ges ai 
oii hi? BEE. 


@ Since the bulk of concrete ma- 
terials is usually found locally, 
concrete places a minimum burden 
on transportation. 


ILITARY ROADS > 


@ Concrete is an economical, low- 
maintenance, low-annual-cost type 
of construction. 


No other building material combines 
so many of the qualities essential to 
wartime construction. 


Our technical staff is at your service 
on war construction projects. Let us 
help with up-to-the-minute design and 
construction data on concrete runway 
and highway pavement, buildings or 
other structures. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION ~— 
Dept. 3c-12, 13 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Il. (Week Shiite, Por 
WAR HOUSING 


atl oan 


A notional organization to improve and extend the uses 
of concrete...through scientific research ana engineering 
field work 


BUY DEFENSE STAMPS AND BONDS .. . 


SUPPORT THE RED CROSS 
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WHAT 


MAKES A 
MAILING 


CLICK? 


Advertising men agree—the list is more than half the story. 


McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists, used by leading manufacturers 


and industrial service organizations, direct your advertising and 


sales promotional efforts to key purchasing power. They offer 


thorough horizontal and vertical coverage of major markets, 


including new personnel and plants. Selections may be made to 


fit your own special requirements. 


New names are added to every McGraw-Hill list daily. List 


revisions are made on a twenty-four hour basis. And all names 


are guaranteed accurate within two per cent. 


In view of present day difficulties in maintaining your own 


mailing lists, this efficient personalized service is particularly 


important in securing the comprehensive market coverage you 


WE 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


need and want. Ask for 
more detailed informa- 
tion today. You'll prob- 
ably be surprised at the 
low over-all cost and 
the tested effectiveness 
of these hand-picked 


selections. 


DIRECT 
MAIL 
DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 


‘Blanket Contract 


Having grown up the ‘ard 

way, C..O. textile union row 

asks one over-all agreement in 
New England mills. 


The Textile Workers Union of .\:ner. 
ica (C.I.0.), spokesman for more thay 
350,000 employees who work nde; 
contracts between it and their em 
ployers, made a new departure ii it 
collective bargaining technique _ this 
week when it met in Boston’s Purke; 
House with representatives of New Ing 
land cotton and rayon manufacturers 
It sought to persuade them to accept a 
blanket agreement in place of individua 


| contracts. 


T.W.U. also sought to write into 
that agreement a provision for a flat |(¢ 
an hour wage boost to apply to the 
40,000 workers which such a contract 
would cover. 
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The Boston conference, the first of 
its kind in the history of collectiy 
bargaining in textiles, was called at the 
invitation of ‘T’.W.U.'s president, I'm: 
Rieve. Russell T. Fisher, president 0 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers had taken the lead in 
assembling employers, many of whom 
are favorable to the blanket contract 
idea as a device for standardizing labo 
costs. 
eA Union Grows Up—In a very tea 
sense the conference signifies the com 
ing-of-age of a union which has had 
one of the most checkered careers in 
the labor movement. T.W.U. is the di 
rect descendant of the Textile Workers 
Organizing Committee which _ the 
C.1.O. established in 1937. Into 
T.W.O.C.’s far-flung organizing cam 
paigns, sympathetic unions like the 
United Mine Workers, the Amalga 
mated Clothing Workers and the Inter 
national Ladies Garment Workers put 
more than $1,000,000 in contributions, 
none of which has ever been repaid 
' The textile workers were not difficult 
to organize; on the contrary, they re 
sponded to union appeals with an en 
saree that amazed organizers. But 
they were what union officials cal] “in 
and-outers”; after the effect of a few 
speeches had worn off they would drop 
out of the organization and have to be 
converted all over again. 

e A.F.L. Shows the Need—In 1934, be 
fore C.1.0. was organized, the A.} | 
staged a nation-wide textile strike in 
which 600,000 left their looms to par- 
ticipate. The strike showed that tex- 
tile labor was militant and dissatisfied 
But it collapsed without even token 
gains, and marked the end of A.F | 
effectiveness in the textile towns. When 
C.1.0. took over the old and moribund 
A.F.L. textile union, converted it into 
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C.1.0.’s_ right-winger, Emil Rieve, 
head of Textile Workers, is said to 
prefer dotted lines to picket. lines. 


HOUSING COSTS 
| lowered... 


= QUALITY INCREASED 


the T.W.O.C., and underwrote a na 
tional organizing campaign, it looked as 
though the textile industry was going to 
be thoroughly organized. 

T.W.O.C. did make progress, and in 
1937 it called a silk strike which re- 


sulted in wage increases and a substan Today, speed of construction is a matter 

tial degree of recognition throughout | of vital importance—on all Defense 

the silk weaving industry. Some of the | Housing projects. Recently, in California, - 

40,000 workers who participated in that | 977 houses were constructed in 73 work- _ , 

strike were, in reality, striking to elim- | ing days. Now in Virginia, 5,000 homes , % 4 
inate their own jobs, for one of the | are under construction—to be completed TENtTHtearsenvsatoorser 


objects of the strike was to force out of | 
business “sub-standard” firms which op- | 
erated on such a small margin that they 


in 5 months! 
But the most significant facts about 


were unable to pay prevailing wages- Homasote Precision-Built Homes are Any style of architecture, 
hence, were also unable to survive a even more important than speed. This any size or type of house, 
strike. method of prefabrication assures known in any part of the country, 


¢ In the Red—But the recession of late | costs, appreciable savings and top quality! 
1937 hit the industry hard and dealt Homasote Homes may be of any size, 
T.W.OC, a body blow which was al- | any style. All are machine-perfect in 
ge a 5 Thus, in pron when | every detail, doubly insulated —demount- 
.W.O.C. became an autonomous | . . 
union, it had to borrow $50,000 from able, if required pooved by 7 yenes of 
Sidney Hillman’s Amalgamated Cloth- Phas ‘ 
ing Workers Union in order to meet the | hascrtrpna sgn Pena .stce. Seapsiahag 
expenses of its first convention. fabricating plants throughout the coun- 
That, however, was the low water | ‘tty will supply Homasote Homes—for 
mark of its career. Emil Rieve, an | employee housing, for large-scale realty BANKERS 
Alsatian-born hosiery worker, became | developments, for slum clearance and 
1T.W.U.A.’s president, and its 60,000 | many similar projects. Write for com- 
members became a nucleus for the or- plete information. é 
ganization, now collecting dues from | j;9MASOTE COMPANY, Trenton, N J PS  Marignge Sedaess otiee 
close to 200,000 workers each month. ; Se ee 
Rieve did the job by concentrating 
on writing union-shop contracts. In | 
many bargaining meetings he has sacri- | 
ficed wage demands if, by so doing, he a oO a A £ © T r 


could get the efaployer’s agreement to | 


union membership as a condition of | a ~ “ 
cmployment. Next time, he might come | Asser 
back for wage increases, but union se- s oO K FE s 


curity always came ahead of economic | 


Form an “‘Own-Your-Own-Home” Club 


for saving the down payment—to assure 
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I’m going to give our 
new boss an earful! 


“HAD TO WORK LATE again! Another stupid mix-up in the forwarding depart- 
ment. It’s all the fault of our out-of-date system. There’s nothing to remind 
a person what's to be done or when or how. You can’t carry all the details in 
your head. There must be a better system. I’m going to ask our new boss.” 


NEXT MORNING she did. It was embarrassing to find the printer there, but she 
blurted out her complaint anyway. “She's right,” said the printer. “You can 
eliminate a lot of confusion with up-to-date printed forms. Forms that cover 
every detail of a job, make sure it gets done right and fast. This Hammermill 
book shows the kind you need. We can easily adapt them to your business.” 


a 

i 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Dept. BW 3-21 : 
Please send “21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk” and “How to Design a Business Form.” 4 
If you use an office duplicator, check kind: [] stencil; [J gelatin; [1] spirit. . 
' 
# 


Name ___Position 


' 
ascneeeme mm m m (Please attach to your company letterhead) «asa eee eee 
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| gains, and that’s how T.W.U we 
| built to its present strength. 

© Stability At Last—Today T.\\ U4 
has contracts with 1,350 employe 
ing in size from the giant Ai 
Woolen and American Viscose coy 
| panies to shops employing half a ox 
operators in the manufacture of to 
ings. The $50,000 borrowed fr 
Amalgamated has been returned ap 
T.W.U.A. has a bank account 0: oye; 
$200,000, plus a nest egg in d 
bonds. 

Since 1937, the union has soft 

pedaled striking as an organizing + ictic. 
relying more on Wagner Act proc 
and now on the National War | abo; 
Board to achieve its objectives. Ricve j; 
a member of NWLB, representing th: 
conservative wing of the C.I.O. 
@ Nothing Radical—On the whole. the 
Rieve philosophy of trade unionisin js 
as conservative as any to be found in 
the C.I.0. A close associate of Sidney 
Hillman, he has been characterized as 4 
“dotted line instead of a picket linc 
unionist. One of his favorite retorts to 
criticism from left-wingers, who think 
capitalism has to go, is this: “I’m for 
the spoils system. I'll fight to protect it 
I'll fight just as hard to see’ that the 
members of my union get their share of 
the spoils.” 


Double Time Wins 


General Motors workers 
get arbitration award paving 
way for U.A.W. to demand new 
contract just like old. 


Awarded double-time pay for Sun- 
day and holiday work by an arbitrator's 
interpretation of its contract with Gen- 
eral Motors, C.1.0.’s United Automo 
bile Workers Union prepared this week 
to open negotiations for a new agree- 
ment with the company. The contract 
which was held to call for double pay 
was signed last June 3, and expires next 
Apr. 28. 
© Two New Features—U.A.W. is going 
to ask the company to maintain the 
same contract in force except for the 
addition of two provisions. These would 
raise the base wage of G.M. employees 
$1 a day and give U.A.W. a union 
shop. 
Actually, however, before the bargain 
| ing conferences are over, other changes 
are expected. The double-time-for-Sun 
| day clause is very apt to be traded off 
by the union for flat wage concessions 
Holding the company to the Sunday 
provision will earn the union pul lic 
disfavor at this time, and U.A.W.s 
Walter Reuther, who will head the 
union delegation across the table from 
G.M.’s Harry Anderson, is shrewd 
cnough to want to avoid that—particu- 
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larly because U.A.W. wants ublic sup- 
rt for its proposal to establish a joint 
abor- management committee with 
GM. for the purpose of speeding up 
roduction. 
@ Overtime Money on Deposit—Up to 
this week, G.M. had been paying | 
straight time for Sunday work but, pend- | 
ing a decision on the double-time con- | 
troversy, Was depositing in an escrow 
fund enough money to cover its liability 
if, as it turned out, the award went 
against it. This money will now be paid 
out to employees who have worked Sun- 
davs and holidays since last June. 


U.S. Takes Over 


Relations between Bridges 
and waterfront employers on 
the Coast now up to six-man 
board despite existing contracts. 


For a clear-cut pattern of government 
control of an industry’s labor relations 
in wartime, management will study care- 
fully the arrangement which is to be 
used by Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, 
head of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, for complete supervision of long- 
shore work on West Coast waterfronts. 

The newly-appointed West Coast 
Maritime Industry Board has the power, 
under executive order from the Presi- 
dent, to brush aside all clauses in the 
present longshore contract between the 
Waterfront Employers Assn. and Harry 
Bridges’ International Longshoremen’s 
& Warehousemen’s Union “in order to 
achieve maximum efficiency in loading 
and discharging of vessels” (as Admiral 
Land’s statement put it). This even in- 
cludes elimination of collective bargain- 
ing, if necessary. 
¢ Background—The current contract is 
the result of nearly ten years of costly 
pulling and hauling between employers 
and the union (including the two coast- 
wide strikes of 1934 and 1936). The 
veteran Waterfront Employers Assn., 
granddaddy of all “boss unions” and | 
forerunner of the San Francisco Employ- | 
ers Council (BW—Oct.26'40,p39), and 
Bridges’ tight, tough longshoremen’s 
union had worked out a carefully-bal- 
anced relationship which has produced, 
among other things, one of the outstand- 
ing setups for arbitration of disputes. 

Arbitrator under the longshore con- 
tract was Wayne L. Morse, dean of 
Reed College, Portland, Ore., and head 
of the President’s fact-finding board in 
the recent rail labor dispute. The ap- | 
pointment of Morse, highly respected 
by all factors in the waterfront picture, 
as chairman of the West Coast Mari- 
time Industry Board naturally is re- 
garded by everyone concerned as logical. 
However, since he is now engaged in 
work for the War Production Board in | 
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BRINGING THE SKYWAYS 


down to earth! 


Air-cooled airplane engines depend 
upon the speed of flight—the wind 
velocity—to cool the cylinders. But 
what about this cooling in the re- 
search laboratory and on the test 
block? Buffalo Fans are solving 
this problem—actually duplicating, 
in the plant, wind velocities en- 
countered in flight. With specially 


designed Buffalo Fans generating 
air streams that travel hundreds of 
miles per hour, engineers can ac- 
curately check an engine’s effi- 
ciency and endurance before it 
leaves the ground! This special ap- 
plication of Buffalo Fans is but one 
of many Buffalo contributions to 
effective war production. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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OPERATIONS THAT WILL MAKE AMERICA SAFE 


@ To make America safe, its production plants must be protected against all with malicious 
intent. On its service and quality records, Page Industrial Fence is recommended for trustworthy 


duty at property boundary lines.* Woven wire fence was originated by J.Wallace 
Page in 1883, and the company which he founded has been a leader in every 
major development for 59 years. © Page Fence distribution is unique and 
extensive. This service is performed by more than 100 local, responsible firms 
having technical training and fence erecting experience. These fence experts 
comprise the PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


VICTORY FIRST 


At the Page mills, 
men, machines and 
materials areon 
an all-out schedule 
for production of 
fence to protect 
plants working on 
Government orders 


See ACCO advertisement in this issue, page 68 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


GET MORE VOLUME 


quicker—cheaper— 


through modern production 
planning and control 
methods 


Do you know how other plants like 
your own control their procurement 


and storage of materials—-routing of 


operations—dispatching? How they 
control quality and inventory -what 
production records they keep how 


they follow up details? Here is a 
book written out of actual industrial 
practice today, that tells you specif- 


ically and in detail. 


Just Out—Bethel, Tann, Atwater and Rung’s 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 


Price, only $2.75 


Look up in this book: 


the discussion of the 4 basic fac 
tors in forecasting production vol 


Tremendous pressure on industrial plants today means just one 
thing—-better planning and control methods 
of a survey of current factory methods in 185 representative com 
panies in all types of industry. It offers you complete analysis and 
discussion of planning and control, the fundamentals involved, case 


This book grew out 


ume histories to illustrate applications, library of good control forms, 
the explanation of the 3 types of ete. See what valuable suggestions and ideas you can get to apply 
budgets to your own problems. Send for a copy today. 


the treatment of the cycle of pro 


duction planning 


the examples of purchasing and 
stores records 


the routing charts 


the example of a master control 
schedule 


the discussion of planning boards 


the study of when where, and how 
much to inspect, etc., etc 


10 days’ examination 
of book free 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Bethel, Tann, Atwater and Rung—Production Con- 
trol for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send you $2.75 plus few cents postage or return book post- 
paid (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


MAGNO occcdcasas 


Address 
City and State 
Position 


Company 


.BW-3-21-42 
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| Washington, most of the actua’ sup. 
| vision on the coast will be done |\y p, 
| Eliel, vice-chairman, and direct: 


_ 


Stanford University School of In Justyy 


Relations, also an experienc 
highly-respected participator in 
front labor relations. 

@ Six Members—The board will 
four other members, two emplo 
two unionists. Under that setup, \fo; 
and Eliel will control the final \ ote 
any issue. Important point 1s that t 


entire board, officially, will be represey: 


ing the government, not the gr Ips 


which they belong. 

In the interest of maximum sp 
and efficiency, the board has th 0" 
to waive any existing working rules a 
is charged with devising a substitute 
rangement to replace collective barg 
ing procedures, if they have to be 
tisoned. 

@ Reactions—In a closed meeting i 
Francisco last week with Mors 
Eliel, Frank Foisie, genial, tough, | 
dent of the Waterfront Emplo 
Assn. said: “For the duration we 
taking orders, not giving them.” § 
the astute and usually belligerent Ha 
Bridges: “Generally speaking, w« 

sit here right now and work things « 
We recognize the need for making 


h) 


mediate decisions in order to get thing 


done. Obtaining the consent of 


members becomes a matter of secondar 


importance to be accomplished after the 


decisions are made.” 


White-Collar Aid 


General Motors program 


to locate new jobs for employees 


laid off in war conversion is 


producing good results. 


Changing from peacetime activitic 


to all-out war production unavoidal 
cost the jobs of perhaps a couple 
thousand General Motors white-coll 
workers who were not immediately qu: 


ified for transfer to war producto 


work within the corporation. Manv sa 


aried people had been so_ transfert 


| prior to the declaration of war, but som 


personnel in sales and service work pa 
ticularly, and to a lesser extent in « 


counting and financial posts, lacked ami 
background which could be utilizec 
For these G.M. is seeking employme! 
in emergency activities by an organize 


effort that is expected to create dividen¢ 
in good will when the time comes t 


rebuild its peacetime staff. 


@ Well Prepared—This effort is chan 


neled through G.M.’s clearing point 8) 


tem which was established for both 


aried and hourly workers prior to [ 
Harbor. Clearing points, located 
communities where 
more G.M. operations, had been sct | 


there are two 


" 
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to make the employee’s record available 
to a!! plant or operation supervisors in 
each area. The chief idea then was to 
retain trained and satisfactory personnel 
in the corporation. No employee with 
an unsatisfactory work record was han- 
died by the clearing point system, and 
none has been offered to outside firms 
or government agencies under the emer- 
gency created by conversion to war pro- 
duction. 

‘To suit the new conditions, the clear- 
ing points took on the task of trying to 
lace laid-off white-collar employees 
with the government and with other 


business enterprises. The laid-off salaried | 


employee is advised to go to the local 
clearing point, usually established in a 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. of- 


fice, where the local manager obtains a | 


complete record of his training and ex- 
perience, finds out his aptitudes, coun- 
sels him on how to go about getting a 
new job, and makes local contacts for 
him. It is made clear to the applicants, 
that the clearing point can not guaran- 
tee to locate him a job. 

e For Government Berths—One of the 
responsibilities of the clearing point sys- 
tem for the salaried employee is to make 
available the qualifications of trained 
personnel needed in expanding govern 
ment offices. ‘The Washington clearing 
point is charged with finding out what 
types of personnel are required in gov 
emment offices and passing the informa 
tion back to Detroit, where the central 
ofice screens personnel records of laid 
off G.M. people secured from the na 
tion-wide organization. 

Every effort is made to supply only 
applicants who possess training and abil- 
ity that match job requirements. Laid- 
off employees seeking work in Washing- 
ton are advised not to make direct per- 
sonal —e to overloaded govern- 
ment ofhcials, unless requested to do so. 
Local clearing point managers contact 
government offices in their regions con 
cerning opportunities there. Net result 
has been that one-third to one-half of 
the clearing point placements of more 
experienced workers have gone directly 
to the nation’s service. 


¢ More Help to Some—What can be 


done for the separated employee de- 
pends upon his salary bracket and per- 
sonal problems. The corporation has 
found that people earning $200 per 
month and under are easiest to place, 
usually upon a local basis, and fre- 
quently with private employers. Chief 


problem is the man in the $250-$500 | 


per-month bracket. 
But G.M. reports that substantially 


over 50% of all laid-off salaried employ- | 


ees had been placed in new jobs through 
the clearing point system by the begin- 
ning of this month. Expectation among 
executives charged with the program is 


that fully 70% of white-collar separa- | 


tions can be used—ecither by govern- 


x 
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* AMIE RAC. 


AY 


WORKIN 


, 


His job is grinding crank pins for aviation engines in the Sudebaker Corporation 
Aviation Plant, where R & M hoists are helping to speed production. 


°*HReM helping: > 


HAT we make is not in this picture. But it’s very much 

“in the picture”? that Studebaker management sees. 
R & M electric hoists, running smooth as quicksilver, are 
convoying parts for airplane motors. 


* These aerial whippets are all-steel .. . for speed and maneu- 
verability, as well as strength. They are ultra-modern addi- 
tions to a line of 2000 types and capacities of R & M hoists and 
cranes, from 500-lb. bantams to 744-ton huskies. All powered 
by precision-built R & M motors, famous for a half-century. 
- ++ Other things we make—special motors for those who de- 
mand special.quality and performance; exclusive, patented 
Moyne pumps, to pump the “unpumpable”’; and ventilating 
and “regular” fans, to energy-condition shops and offices. 


* Right now our hands are pretty full with war work .. . but 
our expert representatives are ready to help you find the solu- 
tion to your material-handling problems. Write us... the 
address, since 1878, is Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 


MOTORS * HOISTS * CRANES * FANS * MOYNO PUMPS 


ment, other companies, or even on the | 
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Fluid Drives 


- 2 
for Industrial, 
Marine and 


Automotive Use 


Monster from Mars? 


Monster from Mars? No. A gargantuan earth 
leveller for building and levelling airplane 
landing fields ... Another product of American 
industry in the big parade to Victory. Like so 
many of the new and improved products of 
American inventive and industrial genius, this 
giant grader has American Blower Fluid Drive. 
The trend to Fluid Drive continues, too, in 
many such time-proved applications as Diesel 
motorships, pumps, fans, conveyors, excavators, 
trucks, oil drill rigs, etc. If you are looking to 
the future, plan to include American Blower 
Fluid Drive in your new or proposed products. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


HYDRAULIC COUPLING DIVISION 


Division of American Radi and “Standard” Sanitary Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Your chance of survival in air raids is greater if you 
know what this book tells you 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


“A thorough understanding of the 
dangers it reveals, and of the meth- 
ods of combating them which it ex- 
plains, may be the means of saving 
lives—including the life of the 
reader.”"—-U. 8S. Army Information 
Service 


“Complete manual with minutely de- 

tailed information on every phase of 

the subject. Takes experience abroad 

and evaluates it in terms of American 

conditions. Lueidly written and 

leaves nothing to the imagination.” 
Architectural Forum 


“The author has an _ exhaustive 
knowledge of the theory and practice 
of his subject. A must for the soldier 
and citizen.""—Jnfantry Journal 


“A first-rate, well-organized, com- 
prehensive book. Highly important.” 
N. Y. World-Telegram 


@ How to protect industrial per- 
sonnel and property is fully cov- 
ered in a separate chapter that 
especially shows how to adapt plant 
facilities for protection and how to 
build up services the plant already 
maintains for the special needs of 
air raid defense. 


CIVIL AIR DEFENSE 


By A. M. Prentiss, Lt. Col., General 
Staff Corps., U. S. Army. 334 pages, 
6 x 9, illustrated, $2.75 


HIS book gives a complete treatment of 

defense against air raids, showing the 
nature of destruction caused by them and what 
protection is possible, and describing the 
methods, equipment, and organization necessary 
to effect it. Based largely on experience in 
London and European cities, it gives the most 
authoritative possible view of civil air defense, 
making clear all aspects of the problem of 
protecting the population and industrial, busi- 
ness, and home properties, and fully outlining 
the means by which everyone, from state and 
municipal authorities to the individual citizen, 
may plan and carry out protective measures. 


SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE — SEND THIS COUPON 


MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Prentiss—Civil Air Defense for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $2.75, plus few cents postage, or return 
book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


BRINE oases ncsccvtswrcdecoscutcbdiekonthocendessseee 
City and State. . 
Position 


Company : BW. 3-21-42 
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| company’s Own war work, wher may 
agers concerned have not as yet 4 
need to train men for adminis | 
jobs. 


TIGHTER JOB RULES 


Further tightening of United stat. 
Employment Service job-plac: men; 
| rules brings regimentation of labo. sup 
ply and regulation of employer per. snn¢ 
policies a step nearer. New crder, 
which are now going into effect, make 
more stringent the labor pricritic 
which the federal job agency stab. 
lished recently as a device to get avail. 
able workers into positions where the 
will be most va‘uable to war production 
(BW—Feb.14’42,p5). 

The most important of the new rule 
which will be followed by all local USKs 
offices in. filling orders for ind 
placements, is one which denies em 
ployers a preferred service rating unles 
“they are using fully the skills of their 
employees and have made provision fo; 
breaking down jobs, for upgrading an 
transferring workers, and for use 
training facilities.” Without “preferred 
service’ standing, a company cannot 
expect much help in corralling new en 
ployees these days, particularly if the 
are to come with experience and a satis 
factory service record in a skilled 
semiskilled occupation. 

Priorities will henceforward be set, 
not for a plant as a whole, but for each 
department or unit of a plant, so that ; 
plant doing part war and part civiliar 
work won't get labor for non-war job: 
which is needed in arms production 


HOW 11 LOST THEIR JOBS 


How a union contract was used t 
freeze out the employees who had bee 
responsible for unionization of the sho; 
was told in a trial examiner’s report 
before the National Labor Relation 
Board. Briefly, here is the examiner: 
reconstruction of what happened: 

Eleven out of 14 employees of Harn 
Feinberg, a New York City recondi 
tioner and packager of wines and spirits, 
applied on Feb. 10, 1941, for member 
ship in Local 1, Distillery, Rectifying 
and Wine Workers (A.F.L.). The or 
ganizer who received their application 
cards told them they were “as good a: 
in.”” On the following morning, the or 
ganizer told them that Feinberg had 
signed a closed-shop agreement with the 
union and that they would have to quit 
because they were not yet union mem- 
bers. Other men from Local 1 filled the 
jobs and two weeks later the original 
eleven were notified that their applic+ 
tions had been rejected by the union. 

According to the examiner, the union 
and the employer had conspired to get 
rid of the men who had turned to the 
union in good faith. 

Confronted with the examiner’s find 
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ings, Local 1 said NLRB was prejudiced 
aid that the case would be taken to 
court. The union claims that the men 
were discharged for “past nonunion 


activity.” 
LUMPING CONTRIBUTIONS 


4 new wrinkle in time conservation 
has been adopted by employees of 
the Buffalo Arms Corp., who have 
yoted to establish a “humanity fund” in 
order to eliminate the time and effort 
which would otherwise be consumed by 
conducting fund-raising drives for the 
many war-relief agencies. 

The outline of the plan was submit- 
ted to employees in a letter written by 
J. C. Gray, the company’s personnel 
director. “Let's start out by agreeing 
that six or eight drives per year cause 
too much lost time, valuable time 
needed to make guns,” the Gray letter 
said. “Some of our people have sug- 
gested that we establish one war aid 
fund. Each of us would authorize sys- 
tematic payroll deductions as a contribu- 
tion to the fund. Trustees elected by all 
of us would budget the amounts to be 
contributed to the various service agen- 
cies.” 

The response of Buffalo Arms employ- 
ees was close to 100%; deductions 
amounting to $35,000 have already been 
authorized. The company will provide 
supplies and clerical assistance for ad- 
ministering the fund. 


SURVEYING MAN POWER 


A national labor audit now under way 
in the railroad industry promises to be 
the precursor of similar canvasses under 
government auspices in other essential 
industries. 

The Office of Defense ‘Transportation 
has sent to all rail carriers questionnaires 
which call for detailed estimates (by 
particular occupation) of labor shortages 
which now exist or are anticipated by 
July 1. The roads have also been asked 
to report the number of requests they 
have made for deferment of their em- 
ployees by draft boards and the results. 
The Office of Defense Transportation 
will seek ‘similar information from truck- 
ing companies, bus carriers, pipelines, 
Great Lakes carriers, barge operators, 
and air transport lines. 

These man-power surveys will be used 
to determine what steps should be taken 
to recruit new personnel for expanding 
transportation needs and to replace em- 
ployees joining the armed forces. ODT 
is taking it for granted that workers in 
less essential industries who can be 
employed to run the nation’s transpor- 
tation system will have to be drafted 
for that purpose." They may be the 
first group to face such a civilian work 
draft. 

Other essential industries can expect 
to be hearing from Washington shortly. | 
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@ It’s time to save time. . . plug 
the production leaks . . . crowd 60 min- 
utes of productive time into every work- 
ing hour. One way you may be able to 
speed up deliveries of your major units 
... Save time and money ... is by letting 
a clutch specialist furnish your clutches 
... and by remembering this fact: 

The Standard Clutches manufac- 
tured by the Twin Disc Clutch Company 
—clutch specialists for over 23 years— 
cover almost every industrial need . 
and in such a complete range of sizes 
that you probably can adapt one of the 
standard units to your machine with 
little or no change. Why not write or 
wire our engineering department for de- 
tails? Twin Disc CLuTcH COMPANY, 
1365 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 
Twin Disc Machine Tool Clutches, single or duplex, 


to run dry or in oil. Sizes: 2%" to 12”. Illustrated 
upper left: Duplex, oil type. 


Lert: Twin Disc Power Take-off for engines having 
up to 285 hp. output. Sizes: with single plate 
clutches, 64%" to 24”; double plate, 11%” to 18 
Housing sizes: No. 6 S.A.E. to No. 00 S.A.E 

LowER LEFT: Twin Disc Hydraulic Torque Converter 
In considering installation, ask for complete data 
and specific recommendations. 

LOWER RIGHT: Twin Disc Model E Clutches, heavy- 
duty, enclosed type. Sizes: 14” to 42” in single or 
two-plate assemblies. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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SPEEDS 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


PATO BOP Yoo 


Statistics, Contracts, Designs, Payrolls, 
etc. In Actual, Reduced or Enlarged Size. 


Rectigraph saves time and money for hundreds of 
concerns. Modern—fast— efficient, it produces 
exact error-proof copies of anything written, print- 
ed, drawn or photographed, in any scale, singly or 
in quantities at low cost. Multitudes of practical uses 
help control, co-ordinate and speed production... 
copy blueprints when original drawings are una- 
vailable...release employees for more effective 
service. Replace outdated copying methods. Exact 
copies protect valuable originals... generally ac- 
cepted as legal evidence... reduce duplication. 


ta¥” It's sound to investigate Rectigraph. Discuss 
your problems with experts. Write Dept.729 


HALOID 


MAIN PLANTS AND OFFICES + ROCHESTER 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


@ USE MORTON'S SALT TABLETS -e 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Illinois 


YOUR KEY TO COMFORT 


CHAIN LINK 
PROTECTION FENCE 


NON-CLIMBARBLE permanent protection for FAC- , 
TORIES, POWER PLANTS, PARKING LOTS, etc. 


HEAVY, STURDY CONSTRUCTION. Lowest 
cOst-per-jear 

Expert erection service. Recommendations and es- 
timate without obligation. Write for catalog. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 


For 25 years, makers of Protection Fence 
400 W. ADAMS MORTON, ILLINOIS 
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Fight on Gains Tax 


Boland bill would reduce 
imposts on capital appreciation 
as nonproductive of revenue, 
but Treasury is opposed. 


Income taxes, excise taxes, and sales 
taxes designed to raise billions are grab- 
bing all the headlines but the campaign 
to win liberalization of the controver- 
sial old capital-gzins tax is still being 
pushed hard. Prayerful, yet careful not 
to put the kiss of Judas on the proposal 
by active sponsorship, is Wall Street, 
which believes modification would in- 
crease financial volume. Active advo- 
cates are large investors, real estate 
operators, and organizations like the 
American ‘l'axpayers Association. 

e Treasury Says “No”—Advocates claim 
to have promises of support from about 
a third of the members of Congress, 
hope they can swing a majority. But 
the ‘Treasury's spokesmen already have 
turned a cold shoulder on the proposi- 
tion. Proposals to amend Section 117 

of the Internal Revenue Code are pre 
sented in H. R. 6358, the so-called 
Boland bill. 

In brief, the bill provides that (1) 
capital gains and losses shall be segre- 
gated from other income; (2) net capi- 
tal gains shall be taxed at a flat rate of 


10% (at present they carry the sam. tax 
rate as “other income’); (3) ¢. 
losses shall be offset only against c: 
gains; (+) net capital losses may be car 
ried forward for two years (instea of 
one, as at present), and (5) the ho 
period shall be ignored (at present 
longer the asset is held, the lower the 
rate of taxation on gain). These an 
ments would apply to both indivi 
and corporations, except for deale:. in 
capital goods (whose gains would | on- 
tinue to be taxed as ordinary inco 

@ Illusory Gains—Representative E1).an- 
uel Celler (N. Y.) claimed that the 
referred to the Committee on \\ ays 
and Means, would “relieve the national 
economy from the deadening effects of 
the present law” and “increase the 
federal revenue.” Celler added that sale 
or exchange of a stock or bond or picce 
of real estate does not of itself add any 
thing to the value of the thing s Id. 
Also, that capital gains are frequeutly 
the result of inflationary changes in the 
price level, and that taxation of this 
gain would be confiscatory, as a charge 
on fictitious and valueless gains. 

The late Morris S. Tremaine, while 
comptroller of the State of New York, 
said that the capital gains tax “posi- 
tively has never produced a dollar of 
net revenue for the State.” He added 
that such a tax “dams up the normal 
ebb and flow of trade. . . . Because of 
it, many real estate owners have refused 
attractive offers of purchase. . . . ‘Th 
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Business Week’s Monthly Index of 
Business Activity advanced 5.5 points 
in February to 172.6. This compares 
with the revised indexes of 167.1 for 
January and 163.5 for December. The 
annual average for 1941 was 155.7, an 
increase of 25.7% over 1940's 123.9. 
The Annalist Index for last year aver- 
aged 124.4, as compared with 105.8 
in 1940—a gain of only 17.6%. Sev- 
eral components in the Annalist In- 


dex no longer are available, and Busi- 
ness Week has decided after careful 
consideration to discontinue publica- 
tion of this index—especially since 
armament output is inadequately rep- 
resented. In November the Business 
Veek Index was revised to include 
war production (BW —Nov.1’41,p1+), 
in order to measure realistically thie 
business trends and changes in 4 
war economy. 
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buyer is prevented from buying and | 
improving property, contractors miss a 
_ job, a material man misses the market, 
building-construction labor and _build- 
tax ing-service labor remain unemployed, 
tal the city misses an increased tax on pro- 
tal posed new building, and the govern 
a- ment collects no capital gains tax.” 
of e¢ Premium on Holding—Senator Con- 
ng nally, in hearings before the Senate 
he Finance Committee in 1938, said: “In 
the the case of capital gains a taxpayer does 
d- not have to realize unless he wants to. 
i _.. We should make it more attractive 
in to a man to sell instead of offering him 
n- a premium to hold.” 
e), Although the United States is the 
lian only major country to impose a tax on 7 
ill, capital gains, the hope for complete re- Of S | V l 
\ ays moval of such taxes doesn’t exist at pecia alue 
nal present. The Boland bill, however, as- _ 
ts of sumes that a flat rate of 10% would be 4 4 O 
the low enough to remove the tax barrier O ecurily wrers 
sale that now obstructs profit-taking. Back- ra 
rece ers of the bill contend that in the long iT Th T m 
any- run the revenue increase resulting di- n ese } es 
old. rectly from the changed tax basis on 
nitly capital gains might amount to several 
the hundred million dollars, besides a boost - ; . 
this of several millions in revenue from Ov R ¢ ustody Department affords a modern 
arge eS Geen eee service for the safekeeping and care of securities 
reement—T'reasury Secre- j : ‘ 
vhile tary Henry Morgenthau recognized the that relieves the owners ot attention to such mat- 
ork, taxpayer's problem by recommending s as watchi : aT P ; 
sodk that up to $1,000 of capital net loss be ters as watching for and collecting called and 
r of deductible from ‘‘other” income in the matured securities; cutting and collecting coupons 
Ided current year. By recommending that euih< Gliese covtniaie:) cudiiiions ; a nper 
rmal capital net losses be allowed as offsets § ay es; receiving an 
© of against capital net gains over a five- depositing dividend checks; delivery and receipt 
used year period, the ‘Treasury Department . as 
The agrees with sponsors of the Boland bill of securities sold and purchased. 
that the present one-year carryover is sas 5 7 ; 
~" insufficient. A five-year carryover would The securities are held in safekeeping in 
eliminate much of the restraint shown our modern vaults, subject to the owners’ 
= by traders who hesitate to take profits siaiih dina b 
which would mean an unproportionate control, and arrangements may be made so 
| boost in the current year’s income tax. that purchases, sales, or other disposition 
ee with other features, the ['reasury may be directed by mail or wire. They 
epartment definitely does not concur. 4 , 
| Although not specifically denying the are available for use as collateral in our 
ariel that = taxes on capital _ Loan Department, which use does not dis- 
would rise, Ireasury tax expert Kan- : 
4 dolph Paul told the House Ways and turb the Custody Service. 
Means committee that the bill would ot : ae ° . ‘ 
z (1) facilitate tax avoidance, (2) provide We invite inquiries from investors who require 
ris gyn egg - anrie (3) this service in New York. Our booklet, “The 
7 avor a relatively small group of tax- 1 ‘oe : 
payers in the higher income brackets, Care of Your Securities,” will be sent on request. 
- (4) place a premium on speculation as 
3 usi- a way of securing a living, and (5) com- 
ofal pletely abandon the principle of ability , 
to with respect to the capital gains G j i C 
lica- of adeds. siete uaranty rust ompany 
ince  Treasury’s Statistics—Says the T'reas- 
rep- ury, “In removing the effect of possible of New y ork 
ness exemptions and progressive rates from 
application to capital gains, the bill 
e 
lud completely abandons for a large segment 140 Broadway 
1 4), of income the principle of taxation in P : , : 
the accordance with ability to pay.” ‘This Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 6oth St. 
n a would be especially true for those who 
depend upon speculative profits for a 
major part of their living. The Treasury | 
1942 4 
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Turning the “Searchlight” on Opportunities 

appears in Ist and 3rd tssuce of the month only. 
Copy for acheduled isaue required 5 days in advance. 
RATES: 5&0 cents per word or $2.50 per line (frae- 


tion) per insertion, payable in . Minimum charge 
$5.00. Discount 10% om orders for insertion in four 
consecutive issues. Publication bor numb 

count es 2 words; replies forwarded without additional 
charge. Address bor number replies o/o Business Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


PEOPLE 


position vacant 


* WANTED: EXECUTIVE President of 
one of country’s largest building material 
organizations needs executive assistant. 
Must have aggressive agreeable person- 
ality, ability to organize and expedite, A-1 
business record, including some background 
engineering and accounting. Not over 35 
years of age. Salary will be made adequate 
to interest right man. Write detailed ex- 
perience, including past and present earn- 
ings, also photograph, in first letter. 
Naturally all replies held strictly confi- 
dential. Address Box 290. 


positions wanted 

* MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE avail- 
able. Broad experience in organizing and 
developing production possibilities of 
plants. Experienced in twenty-four hour, 
seven day operation. Box 289. 
¢ SUPERIOR EXECUTIVE 
Express Essential Requirements. 
ply if suitable. Box. 288. 

* VIGOROUS EXECUTIVE. Age 36. 
Graduate of Princeton and Harvard, 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. Background includes ten years ex- 
perience in important research and execu- 
tive position with New York financial firm 
of high standing. Willing to assume un- 
limited responsibility with progressive in- 
dustrial or commercial concern. Box 286. 


* EXECUTIVE available broad experience 
Oil, Machinery, Transportation, Industries 
and Government Bureau. Graduate Engi- 
neer, 46 years old. Box 285. 


Available 
Will. re- 


employment service 

¢ THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 22 years’ standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for posi- 
tions in the higher salary bracket. Pro- 
cedure is based on an aggressive campaign 
individualized to each client's personal re- 
quirements Moderate retaining fee pro- 
tected by refund provisions. Identity covered 
and present position protected. Send only 
name and address for details. R. W. Bixby, 
Inc., 282 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

¢ EXECUTIVES AND TECHNICAL MEN, 
Contact employers through our confidential 
and effective methods. Established 27 
years. The National Business Bourse, 20 
W. Jackson, Chicago. 


Special 
wood and metal patterns ‘qed 


* OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and 
machine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern work. 
Eppenbach, Inc., 4510 Vernon Blvd., Long 
Island City, N. Y 


SERVICES 


illustrations 


* PHOTOGRAPHS AND PERFORMANCE 
DATA from the field for advertising pur- 
pases, catalogs, special displays, posters, 
exhibits, ete. Operates through 2700 
photographers in the U. S., Canada, and 
Central and South America. Posed photo- 
graphs, illustrations in any medium, re- 
touching, designs, lettering and other fin- 
ished art work can be ordered at the same 
time as fleld photographic work. Drafting, 
technical illustrations, patent drawings, 
charts, graphs, publication and book illus- 
trations, color separations, photographic 
and photostatic copy and enlargement 
work. Field Photo and Illustration Service, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42 St., New York, N. Y. 


NEXT ISSUE for “clues” ads April 4, 
Copy required March 31. 
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THE MARKETS 


Last week the price averages of in- 

dustrial stocks dipped to new lows since 
1938 in a preponderance of disheartening 
war news, liquidation to meet income- 
tax deadlines, and preparation of multi- 
plied tax schedules for next year. 
@ News a Bit Better—This week the mar- 
ket did an aboutface and rallied briskly 
on the news that General MacArthur 
had successfully reached Australia to as- 
sume command of the Allied forces, that 
the enemy had been repulsed in attempts 
to seize important new positions, and 
that the government intends to permit 
corporations to pass on to customers at 
least part of the higher costs of doing 
business. 

Profit-taking dips took some of the zip 

out of the rally, even though volume slid 
off perceptibly on the downside. Up- 
swings, on the other hand, brought more 
active trading despite inauguration on 
Monday of a 25%-higher scale of com- 
missions for purchase or sales of stock 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
e@ Bright Side of Conversion — Rapid 
progress made in conversion of motor 
companies to manufacture of arms 
boosted automobile stocks. Chrysler, 
General Motors, and _ Kelsey-Hayes 
Wheel, for instance, rose to new high 
prices for the year. New 1942 lows, on 
the other hand, were recorded by cer- 
tain department store, utility, and oil 
company stocks. 

International Harvester stock was 
weak, near the 1942 lows, as the market 
heard that a block of about 250,000 
shares from the McCormick estate would 
be offered publicly some time next 
month. That large offerings don’t neces- 
sarily depress markets, however, was 
shown by completion this week of sale 
of almost 80,000 shares of Nash-Kelvina- 
tor stock at an average price of $4.50 a 


share, only a little under the year's t 

of $4.874 and well above the low « 

$3.374. 

@ ICC Action Helps—Prices of railroa 
stocks slid off rapidly when the Office « 

Price Administration sought to halt ev: 

a 3% to 6% increase in freight tariff 

Prompt rejection by the ICC of th 
OPA plea (page 22), however, startc 

rails on their way upward. 

@ Interest Prospects—The income bond 
of railroads were at new highs for 194. 
on possibilities of interest payments thi 
year and on the successful performanc: 
marketwise of those roads which havc 
come out of reorganization. Chicago & 
North Western, Chicago, Milwaukex 
St. Paul & Pacific, and St. Louis-San 
Francisco are possible interest-payers thi 
year, if permission can be secured from 
the ICC. 

The Baltimore & Ohio this week an 
nounced intention to pay on Apr. 10 the 
$22,073,408 of contingent interest duc 
on its bonds. The Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, however, deferred payment of its 
contingent interest due Apr. 1 until a 
final determination is made of the road's 
federal tax liability. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 83.4 81.6 84.7 98.2 
Railroad 26.7 26.5 27.3 28.8 
Utility 30.8 31.0 3.5 50.7 
Bonds 
Industrial 105.7 106.0 106.4 102.2 
Railroad 88.7 88.2 87.2 88. 
Utility 100.7 101.6 103.6 105.4 
U. S. Govt.110.2 110.1 108.6 110.5 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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points out that in 1937 fewer than one 
iidividual in ten reported capital trans 
actions, and in 1938 net capital gains 
constituted less than 1% of the net 
income of individuals with net income 
under $5,000. 

Treasury opposition likely will pre- 
vent passage of the Boland bill, at least 
in its present form. But pressure for 
change in present capital-gains taxes 
may force some alterations. 


STEEL MERGER PROGRESSES 


Only the finishing touches—stock- 
holder approval and execution of tech- 
nical details—remain to complete the 
uniting of two of the oldest steel firms 
into the nation’s fourth largest pro- 
ducer. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
has contracted to buy the assets of Otis 
Steel Co. (BW —Feb.21'42,p34). Hold- 
ers of Otis common stock will receive 
a quarter share of J. & L. common stock 
and $1 in cash for each share of Otis 
stock they hold. 

After the acquisition, J. & L. will 
have almost $300,000,000 in assets. 
With a combined ingot capacity of 
about 5,000,000 net tons annually, the 
company will be exceeded in size only 
by U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, and Republic 
Steel. Products of J. & L. and Otis 
supplement, rather than overlap, each 
other. The new J. & L. thus will ac- 
quire a more diversified line of products 
and extend its Pittsburgh-centered plant 
territory to include entrance into the 
Great Lakes region through Otis’s loca- 
tion in Cleveland (BW —Feb.21'42, 
p34). By completion of the transaction 
now, the companies hope to consolidate 
their position in order to participate 
more vigorously in the expected post- 
war readjustment in industry. 


MUTUAL LIFE’S REPORT 


The annual report of Mutual Life of 
New York this year continues the policy 
established a year ago of presenting a 
two-phase statement—one part for the 
policyholder who wants his reading 
brief and a second for the insured who 
wants the detailed story. The many 


charts used benefit this year by being | 
somewhat simpler than last as well as | 


by the addition of a touch of color. ‘The 
message to policyholders, in the main, 
follows the tone established in the 1940 
statement. 


INSURANCE LOBBY, ETC. 


The recently-created, war-inspired In 
surance Coordination Board for fire, 
casualty, surety, and marine insurance 
firms likely will find a permanent niche. 
Financed by all factors in the industry, 


the board plans to encourage or com- | 


bat insurance legislation, yet hopes to 
be more than a lobbying 2 omg 4 It will 


collect industry and market data, co- | 
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Prepare to 


pass C.P.A. Examinations 


this direct 
practical way 


These books give you the confidence of 
thorough familiarity with actual C.P.A. 
problems and questions. Here are 236 
Accounting Problems, 254 questions on 
Accounting Theory, 174 queries on Au- 
diting Theory and Procedure—with Solu- 
tions to the Problems, carefully worked 
out in accordance with accepted princi- 
ples and practice. 


C.P.A. PROBLEMS and 
SOLUTIONS to C.P.A. PROBLEMS 


By Jacos B. Tayior, C.P.A. 
and HerMAN C. Miter, C.P.A. 


Professors of Accounting 

Ohio State University 

O™ actual problems from recent C.P.A. 

examinations throughout the country have 

been skilfully selected to show the types and 

character of problems you may expect to meet. 

These problems represent a wide range of recent 

examinations both from states cooperating with 
the A.I.A. and from those which do not. 


Wide Range of Accounting Subjects 


First the authors submit problems requiring 
the computations involving financial and operat- 
ing statements, their preparation, revision, and 
analysis. Then problems in various types of 
organization—individual proprietorship, partner- 
ship, corporation—including questions in divi- 
sion of profits, change in interest, liquidation, 
sale, refinancing, and so on, and in mergers 
and consolidations. Special problems concerned 
with cost accounting, valuation of fixed assets, 
and special relationships of fiduciaries, banks, 
brokers, real estate, insurance, and other angles 
are next presented. Problems requiring income 
tax calculations are in each instance placed ac- 
cording to the major accounting principles in- 
volved. 


Worked Out, Detailed Solutions 


Then, in the self-same order and arrangement, 
the authors place right before you detailed so- 


REVISED 2nd EDITION 
NOW REApy 
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lutions—carefully worked out in accordance with 
sound accounting theory and accepted practice 
to each of the problems propounded Every- 
thing essential to a clear understanding of the 
fundamental principles and procedure involved 
in each case has been included. Frankly, every- 
one who is facing the probing fingers of a 
C.P.A. examination will do so with far more 
confidence and greater assurance of success if 
he has fortified himself with the tested aid and 
guidance of this comprehensive unit 


@4 recent C.P.A. examinations are 
duced in full to give you a practical o 
tunity to test both your knowledge ar 
speed in completing a typical exam 
within the time limitations prescribed 


@ Recommended for pre-examination study, 
training juniors, or comprehensive review for 
anyone. 


¢ BIG VOLUMES 


1221 pages, 6 x 9 
per set, $10.00 


EASY PAYMENTS 


Examine books on approval; 
pay $1.00 in 10 days and 
$3.00 monthly for 3 months 
if you keep them. 


Problems, 2 yvols., 
I will send $1.00, 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. ©. 
Send me Taylor and Miller’s C.P.A. Problems and Solutions to C.P.A 
for 10 days’ examination on approval 


months, or return books postpaid 
by remittance of first installment.) 


=~ 


In 10 day 
plus few cents postage, and $3.00 monthly for 
(Postage paid on orders accompanied 
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ordinate insurance effort, analyze a 
distribute information to members, ¢ 
press, and lawmakers. 


COMMODITIES 


Cuba’s Bonanza 


Expanded demand from 
United States for sugar plus 
sharply higher prices promise 
prosperity for island. 


The ill wind of sugar shortage is blow- 
ing considerable good for Cuban cai 
producers and grinders. Total output 
this year is expected to be about 3,8UU,- 
000 long tons (including the eight- 
pound-per-gallon equivalent of high-test 


| molasses), the highest since 1930. Last 


| year’s production was 


2,441,000 tons. 
@ Value and Volume Up—Furthermore, 
the dockside price at Havana is now 
fixed by President Batista at 2.65¢ a 
pound, which compares with the 1941 
average of roughly 1.75¢, and the quota 
tion of only 1.31¢ per pound in Janu: AY, 
1941. Thus the value of this year’s crop 
is expected to be considerably more than 
double the amount received last year. 
The contract signed on Jan. 28 be 
tween the Defense Supplies Corp. for 


| the United States government, and the 


Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute, in 
which the U.S. agreed to take 100% 
of Cuba’s 1942 exports, stipulated that 


approximately one-third of the crop be 


delivered in the form of high-test mo 
lasses for conversion into industrial alco- 
hol. However, only 10.2% of the out- 
put up to Feb. 15 was molasses, and it 
is now considered almost certain that 


| this clause of the contract will have to 


be drastically modified, due partly to the 
relative scarcity of tankers for molasses 
as compared with cargo boats for th« 
raw sugar. 
e Good Neighbors—No matter what the 
sugar-molasses decision, present pros 
ge of the Cuban sugar industry ful 
lls the good-neighbor policies of Nelson 
Rockefeller and Vice-President Wallace, 
in which a commodity scarce in the 
United States can be supplied in large 
quantities by a Latin-American friend. 


COFFEE, COCOA PINCH 


Ship diversion to transport war mate- 
rials and men, sinkings, and the recent 
Brazilian order for ships to put into the 
nearest port, further tighten the supply 
situation of import commodities. Bra 
zil’s order directly affects about 600,00) 
bags of coffee afloat. Cocoa imports so 
far this year totaled 346,440 bags, onc 
fourth of similar 1941 arrivals. 
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THE TRADING POST 


For Expectant Targets 


In these changing times it looks as 

though business men will have to master 
some new skills. A lot of what we knew 
yesterday already is obsolete; a lot of 
what we shall need tomorrow has not 
yet been revealed to us. 
’ Certainly, the man who expects to 
stay in business through the war and 
afterward has a lot to learn about labor 
relations, public relations, government 
relations, the technology of raw materi- 
als, new manufacturing processes, and 
other special skills and functions. All 
those are more or less obvious. 

But now comes Roger William Riis 
(522 Fifth Ave., New York City), with 
a “Memo to American Manufacturers 
About Appearing Before Grand Juries in 
Proceedings Under the Sherman Act.” 

In other words, one of the new skills 
essential to the up-to-date business exec- 
utive is correct Grand Jury behavior. 

Mr. Riis explains that his memoran- 
dum is the result of his service on sev- 
eral Federal Grand Juries. He has been 
impressed by the showing of the dozens 
of manufacturers who have appeared 
before his Jury, some of whom made ex- 
cellent witnesses in their own behalf, 
while others left poor impressions. It 
seemed obvious, he says, that in either 
event the manufacturers had no clear 
conception of what kind of impression 
they were making or of how best to pre- 
sent their side of the story. 

I hate to suggest here that Business 
Week readers need to enroll in bloc for 
a course in behavior before Grand 
Juries. It’s quite possible that there 
may be some who will not have to run 
Thurman Arnold’s gauntlet. Yet, on the 
theory of preparing for the worst, I 
commend Mr. Riis’ friendly and _ prac- 
tical counsel to those who would like to 
start on something like even terms with 
a District Attorney. 

The practical aspect of Mr. Riis’ of- 
fering sticks out all the way through. 
Sample: “A witness should not fence 
with a government attorney; he should 
not try to give clever answers that have 
a double meaning. The jury is quick to 
sense that and resent it. He should, of 
course, not get angry and lose his tem- 
per. That doesn’t mean though that a 
little normal indignation isn’t a help. 

“He should avoid talking too lightly 
of millions of dollars. I have seen some 
members of a jury irritated because a 
witness remarked quite naturally that he 
couldn’t recall whether he had spent 
half a million or three-quarters of a 
million on a certain development. It 
sounded ritzy; also, that witness used to 
arrive in a chauffeur-driven Hispano- 
Suiza.” 
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And much more to the same effect, 
all of which makes up some eight pages 
of helpful and salty suggestions. 


Post-War Severance Funds 


Typical of plans now under consider- 
ation by many companies to help meet 
post-war problems, is the establishment 
of reserves for severance pay for work- 
men who may find themselves out of 
their jobs with the end of the war. One 
aspect of this that gives concern to some 
executives is the impact of high war 
taxes upon such reserve funds. 

In a letter to U.S. Senator Bennett 
Champ Clark of Missouri, Edgar M. 
Queeny, president of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. tells of his company’s desire to 
establish such a fund, particularly for 
the employees of four large new defense 
plants that the company will operate 
for the government. He points out that, 
under present tax laws, money thus set 
aside to provide for dislocated employ- 
ees would be substantially penalized. 

Mr. Queeny explains that for many 
years Monsanto has had a severance 
wage payment plan. It comes into ac- 
tion whenever a job is discontinued by 
reason of process or market changes, and 


the man who filled it cannot be placed 


NO BROKEN POINTS 


elsewhere in the company, or when a 
man by temperament or other reason 
becomes unsuited to his job. In such 
cases, it helps to tide him over during 
the time he is looking for another job. 

In his letter, Mr. Queeny goes on to 
remind the Senator that neither present 
tax laws nor Secretary Morgenthau’s rec- 
ommendations recognize a reserve such 
as his company wants to establish for 
the four new defense plants. 

“If we had to put $100,000 of our 
stockholders’ 1941 earnings in a reserve 
for post-war severance pay, ’ he contin- 
ues, “we would have had to pay the 
Treasury a $72,000 tax. Prospects indi- 
cate a still higher penalty in 1942. It 
seems to me that some provision coul 
be made in the new law whereby such a 
reserve, if the funds were trusteed or 
otherwise made irrevocable so that they 
could be used for no other purpose, 
would be recognized by the ‘Treasury 
department as legitimate business ex- 
pense and be deductible from gross in- 
come for tax purposes.” 

Here is just another illustration that 
our attempts to cope with unprece- 
dented conditions may require adjust- 
ments all along the line. In trying to 
straighten out one problem, we turn up 
a lot of new ones that must be solved 
before we can yet anywhere. Ail of 
which is going to call for some open- 
minded Accibilty on the part of all con- 
cerned. Wc. 
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THE TREND 


TOTAL WAR, TOTAL TACTICS? 


There is a prevalent and expanding belief that most 
of the country’s war production and inflation woes would 
be over if only Congress passed a law freezing wages, 
prices, and profits. Only this week a series of bills was 
introduced in the House calling for various degrees of 
“freeze” legislation—to suspend all laws calling for a 
40-hour week; to outlaw union shop demands; to limit 
profits to 6% on war contracts; to curb strikes, and so on. 

Essentially, the lawmakers are groping toward the 
Bernard M. Baruch plan of price-production control. 
On the basis of his experience as head of the War Indus- 
tries Board during the first World War, Mr. Baruch 
has suggested that wages and prices should be stabilized 
all at once—as a matter of policy (BW—Jul.12’41,p84). 
The economic theory behind the plan is this: Prices 
and wages at any time tend to be interrelated in the 
economic structure; if you freeze them all simultaneously 
hen you are, in effect, freezing the marketplace logic 

chind the existing price and wage structure. And since 
people have been operating on these interrelationships, 
they ought to be able—without too great hardship—to 
continue so to operate. 


© By fixing prices and wages, the plan indirectly puts a 
ceiling on profits. For, with wages and prices set, the 
only important factor affecting profits is rate of produc- 
tion. And since most plants are operating at capacity, 
profits are frozen along with prices and wages. More, 
if that is not specific enough, Congress could legislate 
maximum profits—for all business—at the pre-freeze level. 

That, then, is the Baruch plan. And, in its main out- 
lines, it conforms to the controls used in Germany, Japan, 
and Italy. But mark one factor well. The plan calls for 
a specific predetermination of policy: There shall be no 
wartime economic gains; there shall be no increases in 
wages or profits. It’s status quo for the duration! 

But so far, neither the President nor Price Adminis- 
trator Henderson has been willing to come forth with 
such a flat, out-and-out war-effort philosophy—with all 
the controls that would be necessary to put it into 
effect. For the Baruch plan would require a host of 
administrators, inspectors, and policemen. At all times, 
the government would have to be on guard against 
black-bourse operations. In Germany, despite penalties 
as high as death, the Gestapo has to work overtime 
curbing evasions. 


Initially, Henderson hoped to be able to keep prices 
down by setting ceilings on basic commodities, such as 
steel, copper, cotton cloth, wool, etc. The theory was 
that if basic raw materials were held in check, then prices 
in subsequent along-the-line manufacturing processes 
would stay put. But Henderson did not have power to 
control farm prices or wage rates. He was riding a 
tricycle equipped with only one wheel—an operation 
hardly conducive to equilibrium. And, as Business Week 


pointed out as long ago as last July, it could hardly s 
ceed. One-third of the price and wage structure \ is 
fixed; two-thirds was free to go as it pleased. 

In consequence, Henderson has had to extend his 
price rulings to an increasing number of manufacturc:s’ 
and wholesalers’ quotations and to two specific retail 
items—autos and tires (page 62). And that is just a 
beginning. The area of price fixing—as costs inevitably 
press upward from the raw-material producer to thie 
retail counter—never contracts; it always widens. Thus, 
in actual practice, we are moving—if not by design, then 
by force of circumstances—nearer to all-out price control, 


¢ Essentially, the Roosevelt-Henderson plan—to date— 
has been catch-as-catch-can. Every time a manufacturer 
has wanted to raise a price, Henderson has had to inves- 
tigate and establish a policy. Every time a union has 
wanted a wage boost or a union shop, negotiations have 
taken place under threat of a strike. And disputes have 
been settled by conciliators or the War Labor Board 
on individual merits or on particular union-vs.-manage- 
ment bargaining power at the moment. It’s like holding 
a family conference every time you buy a tooth brush. 

Under the Baruch plan, there would be little of that, 
because it ordains a fixed policy from the outset. Prices, 
wages, and profits are to stay down unless inescapably 
urgent reasons dictate otherwise. And all government 
regulations are directed toward that end. 

Yet Congress must take heed. It must not, in the heat 
of emotion, pass legislation that cannot be enforced. 
Such a far-reaching program as the Baruch plan, would 
overturn our entire way of life. And, to take it, the coun- 
try would have to have a psychological upheaval. For it 
would require the unstinting subordination of economic 
motives and personal prerogatives to the war effort. 
Unions would have to surrender their power to obtain 
wage or “organizing” concessions; managements would 
have to forget about post-war problems, competitors, 
dividends, and profits, and turn undivided attention to 
war production; farmers would have to accept price 
ceilings; consumers would have to spend less and save 
more; and politicians would have to forego their two- 
party politics for a single-purpose win-the-war policy. 


© The overall point is this: Congress cannot regulate 
one economic group without regulating all others, includ- 
ing itself. And then, as Sir William Beveridge, British 
economist and member of the Ministries of Munitions 
and Foods during the last war, so strongly urged in the 
London Times this week, democracy would be fighting 
totalitarianism with totalitarian tactics. For that’s what 
the Baruch plan—the quick-freeze method of rigidifying 
economic rewards—signifies. Question: Is the United 
States ready for it yet? 
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